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ADULT EDUCATION 


VOLUME XIV SEPTEMBER 1941 NUMBER I 


ADULT EDUCATION is intended to be both a record of activities and an 
open forum for the discussion of all matters, however controversial, 
relating to Adult Education. It should be understood that the Institute 
is not committed in any way by statements or articles appearing 
in the journal and signed by the names or initials of contributors. 


Notes of the Quarter 


The Institute Annual Meeting 


HIS year’s Annual Meeting, despite the war, was the best- 
attended and the most exhilarating for several years. The L.C.C. 
permitted us the use of the attractive Theatre in the City Literary 
Institute, and the Principal of the Institute, Mr. T. G. Williams, had 
put so much courtesy and consideration into his arrangements as to 
transform the occasion from its usual nature. What so often turns out 
to be a rather lugubrious sort of shareholders’ meeting became a 
thoroughly congenial afternoon—ending with a performance of 
La Serva Padrona by the Continental Opera Company. Another 
pleasant feature of the meeting was the considerable part which 
members took in the discussion—notably in their testimony from 
first hand experience to the value of such Institute activities as ‘Art 
for the People’ and Educational Amenities in Air Raid Shelters. The 
Annual Meeting exercised its privilege of appointing Officers by 
selecting Mr. George Peverett as a Vice-Chairman of the Council; 
and one of those who spoke to the nomination reminded the meeting 
that Mr. Peverett was not only one of the Institute’s original members 
but also one of its most indefatigable in aiding any new Institute 
project. 
The President’s address to the Annual Meeting is printed elsewhere 


in this issue. 


NOTES OF THE QUARTER 
Post-War Planning 
The Institute’s preoccupation with post-war planning is less vocal 
but more practical than that of some other bodies and individuals. 
Thus there are now touring, under the combined auspices of the 
Institute, C.E.M.A. and the 1940 Council, four copies of an exhibi- 
tion called ‘Living in Cities’. This exhibition, which has been an 
instant and emphatic success, displays in a simple and vivid way, the 
history and the problems of urban life and indicates the main themes 
which need to be considered in the physical rebuilding of Britain. A 
Penguin (double size) version of this exhibition will soon be published, 
as well as an epidiascope edition of ‘Living in Cities’. One copy of 
the exhibition is circulating exclusively in the Army. 


Army Study Clubs 

With a grant from the Pilgrim Trust the Institute has lately sponsored 
a timely kind of provision for that minority of soldiers who want to 
preserve in the Army their peace-time interests in such things as 
serious reading and the appraisal of the arts. There now exist several 
Centres where soldiers can continue to cultivate such interests, and 
the demonstration Centres which the Institute has equipped have 
encouraged many Commanding Officers to provide similar facilities 
for their men. The Institute has in no case contributed to the hire or 
purchase of premises, for existing military powers enable the bricks and 
mortar to be acquired. Nor has the Institute spent any of its limited 
funds on the provision of furniture for these Centres: organizations 
such as the Girl Guides and the W.V.S. have usually been willing to 
contribute the chairs and linoleum and curtains. But the Institute has 
installed what the Army would call the ‘plant’, viz. reference libraries, 
‘serious’ gramophone records, materials and equipment for art-work, 
portfolios of reproductions and so on. 


Amenities in Air-Raid Shelters 


Plans are being made at the Institute to continue and develop the 
useful educational and recreational schemes in air-raid shelters which 
began lastautumn in London. Many Local Authorities have now taken 
responsibility for the Shelter Libraries which the Institute initiated, 
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so that we shall be able to move along this winter to less enlightened— 
or more impoverished—localities and inaugurate similar amenities 
there. Among new facilities which we shall provide, on a limited experi- 
mental scale, are model-making and mural-painting projects. Many of 
those who use the all-night shelters have a very modest appetite for 
such pleasures as reading, yet they might find a good deal of satisfaction 
in trying their luck at making models of trains, ships, aeroplanes or 
in the communal construction of a miniature city or garden. Model- 
making has the further attraction of being a continuous activity— 
a job at which a man can keep pegging away night after night. A report 
of these, and other Shelter activities will be included in our December 


issue. 


A.B.C.A. 
A new Branch has been established at the War Office, called the Army 
Bureau of Current Affairs. Its function is to organize in the Army a 
system of informing the troops, as a regular part of their military 
training, about the major issues of the day and the progress of the war. 
There is no subterranean ‘propagandist’ motive in this new enterprise: 
it is designed as an experiment in education for citizenship, as an 
attempt to give the troops a minimum ration of elementary adult 
edycation. Its relation to the Army Education Scheme, now taking 
such firm and encouraging hold, is that of the ice-breaker or plough- 
share. There are abundant difficulties to be faced by A.B.C.A. in 
carrying out its mission, and there are weaknesses in the plan which 
may prove insuperable. But the intention, at least, is sound and has 
been given a friendly reception both in the Army and in the Press. 
The first Director of A.B.C.A. is W. E. Williams, the Secretary 
of the Institute, who has been lent to the War Office by the Council. 
Miss Katharine Chick, Assistant Secretary, will act as the Institute’s 
chief executive officer, and the administrative staff has been strength- 
ened by the addition of Mr. Jack Gold (who is giving his services 
without pay) and Miss F. Wakeford. Mr. Gold has lately been Enter- 
tainment Organizer to the Essex County War Welfare Committee; 
his knowledge of the Army and his experience of ‘Art for the People’ 
make him a most valuable collaborator in some of the Institute’s 
present activities. 


Lord Sankey’s Speech at the Annual General 
Meeting, June 25th, 1941 


ET me congratulate the Institute on a great record. Lord 

Haldane used to refer to it as the spearhead of the movement 
and compared it with the celebrated Expeditionary Force which he 
created for the Great War. 

The names of the General Council and Executive Committee are 
household words in every department of the realm of Education. It is 
wonderful what a small body of keen, enthusiastic and experienced 
men and women can do, if they are sure of their object and are deter- 
mined to make it successful. It is the old story of a little leaven, leaven- 
ing the whole lump. A glance at the twenty years’ work of the 
Institute shows bold and ingenious planning, and a courageous 
resolution to try new ideas and new experiments for delivering its 
message, which would have been impossible for an organization 
hampered by rules and regulations. 

This is particularly evident from the record of the last few years, 
which includes such activities as the Commission on Educational 
and Cultural Films, the Exhibition of Mechanical Aids to Learning, 
the establishment of the British Film Institute, and the inauguration 
of the ‘Art for the People’ and the Hospitals Education schemes. 
These events show that the Institute does not exist merely to debate 
and discuss. It translates its activities into action and accomplishment. 
Look again at its record last year. It was a difficult period. The part 
played by the Institute was remarkable. During the year there was 
a total attendance of at least 27,000 persons at the 104 ‘Art for the 
People’ exhibitions of Original Paintings, Design, Autographic 
Prints and Reproductions conducted for C.E.M.A. by the Institute, 
and these were held chiefly in the smaller towns which do not possess 
a gallery of their own. 

A sample of the Institute’s other activities includes the scheme for 
providing reading rooms, libraries, and mural decorations in air-raid 
shelters, rest centres and hostels; various surveys, reports and publica- 
tions; a conference on educational facilities for refugees; a war-time 
series of Saturday afternoon lectures in London on Rebuilding 
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Britain, and the ever-growing amount of work in connection with 
Army Education. 

The Scottish Branch has also had a successful year, although ham- 
pered somewhat by war conditions. Newbattle Abbey College had 
to close down, but the tutors of the College enlisted under the W.E.A., 
and began a pioneering scheme in the North East. The Army Education 
work in Scotland is now developing rapidly. The ‘Art for the People’ 
scheme is growing, exhibitions of original paintings having been 
organized by Mr. and Mrs. Kemp in Stonehaven, Inverurie and Aber- 
deen during the last year. Six more are planned for this summer. 
Small exhibitions of reproductions have also been arranged in Ord- 
nance Factories’ Canteens and small towns, and a Town Planning 
Exhibition is being organized in conjunction with the National Council 
of Social Service. 

The Scottish Branch feels keenly the death of Lord Lothian, whose 
interest and practical help in the movement over many years had been 
a source of constant support and inspiration. 

In London, too, we have experienced the difficulties of war. The 
premises have been bombed and our stock of publications lost. 

Let me turn for a moment to general considerations. One of our 
greatest living authorities, Sir R. Livingstone, President of Corpus 
Christi College, Oxford, has written recently a remarkable book on 
‘The Future in Education’. It ought to be ‘chewed and digested’ by 
all interested in or responsible for the future reconstruction of 
Great Britain. He points out that the pressing problem is to give the 
masses of the nation some higher education which will include the 
study of human ideals and achievement. 

Such subjects are poetry and art which record the visions of men. 
History and politics, which only too often register their failures, and 
that study of the material world called science which has gone far to 
effect the change from era to era which we are now witnessing. Nor 
must we leave out of sight the teaching of religion, the value of which, 
in moulding character and ministering to the needs of men, has been 
recognized by Plato in his ‘Laws’ and by many a great teacher since 
his day. 

I need not emphasize in this assembly the importance of the task. 
Consider the rapidity with which Germany has gone along the wrong 
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road, owing to books like Hitler’s Mein Kampf, Rosenberg’s Myth 
of the 20th Century and Dr. Ley’s Schiilungsbrief, and then look at the 
condition of Europe. 

Sir Richard says that to cease education at 14 is as unnatural as to 
die at 14. One is physical, the other intellectual, death. More than 
that, many subjects, as for example, economics, philosophy and 
politics, cannot be appreciated unless the student knows something 
of life, and has had some practical experience of the facts to which 
theory is to be applied or from which it is deduced. 

This is the best demonstration of the need of Adult Education, this 
is the great argument for it. 

The test of its success does not lie in the amount of information 
a pupil acquires, but in his desire to learn and in the creation of the 
habit of thinking. Mere accumulations of knowledge are unfavourable 
to originality and initiative. There is no stock of ready-made learning 
which has only to be doled out liberally to satisfy all needs, as Mr. 
Burnet has well reminded us. 

But the inspiration of a good teacher is indispensable. Mere know- 
ledge is like the valley of dry bones. Even when the sinews and the 
flesh came up upon them and the skin covered them above, it was 
not enough; but when the breath, the inspiration, came into them, they 
lived and stood up upon their feet, an exceeding great army. 

Now more than ever education is important. The chronicles of 
disaster afford innumerable precedents of the resuits of ignorance. 
Whether you take the arts of war or of peace, it is those who are 
educated who will ultimately triumph. 

The real object of education is to ensure that which to the heathen 
philosopher seemed the greatest good, the sound mind in the sound 
body. Both mind and body are given us to use and develop. The 
body will not remain fit without exercise, nor will the mind unless it 
is refreshed and recreated ‘by industrious and select reading, steady 
observation, and insight into all seemly and generous arts and affairs.’ 
But beyond all material gain, in such pursuits we catch sight of higher 
levels and breathe the air of transcendental regions. The wider hori- 
zons may be beyond our reach, but they remain within the range of 
our vision and there are moments when we are permitted to see reality. 

Years pass, the shadows lengthen, the memory of the past grows 
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dim, but amid all the turmoil of war the words of Marcus Aurelius 
still ring true: ‘Nowhere is there any place where a man may retire 
quieter and more free from politics than his own soul, above all if he 
have within him thoughts such as he need only regard attentively to 
be at perfect ease: and that ease is nothing less than a well-ordered 
mind.’ 

But to conclude, forgive me a personal note. A few years ago I went 
to Mentone for Easter, and the morning after I arrived I climbed the 
hill at the back of the town to the old cemetery. There was a glorious 
sight upon a glorious day. The sun was brilliant. To my left, cape be- 
yond cape, stretched the Italian Riviera in the morning mist. To my 
right the hills and dales of the pleasant land of France. At my feet was 
the many-twinkling smile of the Mediterranean Sea. Around me 
were pretentious emblems of mortality: the urn, the broken column 
and the memorial chapel. And there was one small grave, radiant with 
flowers in all the beauty of their spring resurrection. I approached 
it and read on the headstone: ‘In loving memory of John Richard 
Green; the historian of the English People. HE DIED LEARNING.’ 

He died learning. 

Let that be our ambition. 


. Art for the People 


A proposed Function for Local Art Schools 
JAN GORDON 


LREADY we see an awareness that as soon as the War ends 

something drastic will have to be done about the present position 
in Britain of the arts of Painting, Sculpture, Decoration and Design 
(hereafter in this article called succinctly Art). Most of the sketch 
schemes that I have so far seen propose to do this by giving artists a 
more important place in the rebuilding plans, by pressing the claim 
of the artist on the architect and on the manufacturer, by intensifying 
and improving the training of artists, and by using art schools, partly 
as a subsidy, to give occupation (and the necessary income) to artists 
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of importance who cannot otherwise earn a decent living by their art. 
Excellent as these ambitions are, I fear that they will encounter two 
obstacles. 

The first will be that of trying to persuade a Government over- 
whelmed with demands for money, that yet more money should be 
spent on fostering art—from which a Government would see no 
practical benefit; the second is rather different, the inertia of the people, 
reflected in an exaggerated form by the inertia of the local government 
bodies, who also would have to be asked for additional funds (rates) 
for artistic purposes. 

If a man who manufactured razors discovered a country where 
every man went bearded he would at once see it as a splendid oppor- 
tunity for new business. But his method of development would not 
be at once to unload hundreds of cargoes of razors in the place. He 
would, if sensible, first inquire why the people wore beards. If they 
were merely ignorant of the benefits of shaving he would send propa- 
gandists, if they had religious objections he would send preachers. 
The point is that to unload razors on them till they wanted to shave 
would be useless. 

There has long been a theory that if you surround people, say, 
school children, with examples of good art they will gradually absorb 
a liking for good art and develop a natural taste. But is this true? 
Mrs. Gordon was once called in to a school that had over a hundred 
fine colour prints. Somehow they had failed to do the work expected. 
She found that not one of the teachers had any real understanding of 
art, that in consequence they ignored the pictures. In consequence too 
the pupils (imitative, as a flock naturally is), also ignored the pictures 
——simply did not look at them. Even one short talk by her made both 
pupils and teachers aware that there was a lot more about looking at 
and enjoying pictures than they had ever dreamed of. Nevertheless, in 
this case, the teachers had been intelligent enough to realize that the 
reproductions were not having the effect that had been hoped from 
them. 

No, if you have no interest in shaving you aren’t going to agree to 
spend money on razors. 

The exhibitions of ‘Art for the People’ have a peculiar value in that, 
although they provide art, art lectures and guide lecturing for large 
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numbers of adults, they also cater for large numbers of children as 
well as for the teachers who have to accompany the children. In par- 
ticular the idea of guide lecturing was a most fortunate find for in no 
other way could so revealing a cross-cut of British artistic develop- 
ment and its limitations have been discovered. 

The adjective that I feel best describes the state is ‘artless’. Many 
people see in the attitude of the normal British public a suppressed 
antagonism to any thought of art, but to my mind this feeling of 
antagonism is rather a defensive measure against a sense of inferiority. 
One very real fact emerges out of the labours of the guide lecturers. 
This is an almost absolute ignorance, both among the general public 
and teachers, of what Art is trying to do, and in consequence (through 
ignorance) an equal incompetence of getting the finest kinds of pleas- 
ure or emotion by means of the eyes. In connection with this an 
illustrative paradox is that while anybody aspiring to a degree in Art 
has had to pass his matriculation in the so-called ‘educative’ subjects, 
no one who wants to take up teaching or to gain a degree in ‘Arts’ 
has to show an interest in any kind of even kindergarten aesthetics. 

A thing further revealed by the ‘Art for the People’ exhibitions is 
the eagerness of the public and of teachers to absorb any kind of art 
instruction that can be offered to them as long as it is in properly 
digestible terms. 

Today few consider, or really understand, the condition in the 
‘normal community of anyone who shows active interest in art matters. 
He is almost bound to live, mentally, an isolated life, as if in a vacuum. 
Unless the art interest is exceptionally strong and instinctive it is more 
likely never to be awakened or may be distorted before any proper 
possibility of development arrives. At the ‘Art for the People’ 
exhibitions among visitors who have come in either from motives of 
real interest, or mere curiosity or as teachers in charge of school- 
children, many say that before talking to the guide lecturer they have 
never met a soul who has had a really intelligible word to tell them 
about the true values of art. 

Looking at the question from such an angle I have become convinced 
that the crux of the matter lies not in any more intensive training of 
art students, or in ballyragging the Government to subsidize art and 
so on, but largely in the question of developing public appreciation 
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in art matters. Get together a genuine art public and artists will arise 
to supply the demand. A bearded race, if it desires to shave, will find 
razors even if it has to use cockle-shells. 

Also, from another aspect, a genuine, balanced appreciation of art 
is a thing that only can develop after adolescence. Art appreciation, 
in fact, is a grown-up affair and so is one of the most urgent needs in 
adult education. Little is being done except the efforts made by the 
B.I.A.E. and, even when supported by the contributions of C.E.M.A., 
how small they are compared with the work that is necessary. Yet, it 
seems to me that by a relatively small change of outlook, the art schools 
could easily and at comparatively small expense be partly converted 
into active centres of local adult education. They could then crystallize 
and develop into an important social force the latent feeling towards 
art that does exist in our communities. With an adequate lightening of 
the general ignorance about art values a new spirit could be incul- 
cated at far less expense and heartburning than by the lavish encourage- 
ment of and subsidies for as yet unwanted artists. 

In literature we have the public libraries to cater for adult reading; 
in music the B.B.C. has done a lot to help the notable recent advances 
in musical understanding. I believe the art school would be doing 
inestimable service if it were able to divert some of its attention from 
the questionable benefits of teaching juvenile students, not one-tenth 
of whom are a jot more aesthetically minded in spite of the large sums 
that are spent on them. Could it not turn and concentrate a little more 
on the problems of developing and organizing the adult art interests of 
the community in which the particular school has its sphere of in- 
fluence? 

Some of the jobs it might do would be as follows: 

(1) Organize, as a group of voluntary consultants, all professional 
artists within the district. 

(2) Induce local councils to consult this professional board before 
making decisions affecting any artistic problems educational or practi- 
cal in the town. 

(3) Form central and local groups of people interested in art; lend 
such groups rooms for regular meetings and offer guidance. 

(4) Organize exhibitions. These could be travelling shows, such as 
the. ‘Art for the People’ exhibitions, local shows, professional or 
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amateur, school exhibitions, exchange exhibtions with other schools, 
prints and reproductions, etc. 

(5) In connection with the exhibitions much might be done by 
public criticisms, lectures, etc., from either paid critics or local artists. 
Guide lecturing should be developed and used whenever possible. 
Senior students and pupil teachers should be encouraged to analyze 
the lectures and to learn to lecture themselves. 

(6) Local artists could give periodical public lectures, either on 
their own aims and methods, on those of great artists, or on former 
local artists in whom they are interested. 

(7) Lectures could be given on art theory and practice. 

(8) Classes for free imaginative art, with constructive criticisms 
and free discussion afterwards. 

(9) Affiliation with local dramatic society. Scenic decoration, etc. 

(10) Publicity lay-outs, etc., for all municipal printing, etc. 

(11) Consultative advice given on any aesthetic question, either 
for the municipality or for the individual. (In the latter case a small fee 
might be charged to be handed over to the Artists’ Benevolent Fund 
or local hospital.) 

(12) Consultative connections with all schools in the district, co- 
ordination of general art instruction, etc. 

The general idea, in fact, is that the local art school now contains 
the possibility of being developed into a real generating centre of local 
att interest, instead of remaining as it too often is a kind of white 
elephant, absorbing quite a ponderable proportion of the rates but 
producing for the money and time spent almost nothing of any real 
value except an occasional sporadic genius, who, probably, would have 
developed anyway, in spite of obstacles. 

‘But’, you will retort, ‘before we can do any of those Utopian things 
to the art schools we will have to find some way of instructing the 
local governing bodies to understand that adult art has any social 
value. And to do that you will need first your reformed art schools to 
undertake the task of educating the local bodies. In fact did the first 
hen lay the first egg or did the first egg become the first hen?” 

And don’t overlook the further question that if art teachers must 
matriculate in elementary pedagogics why should not pedagogues 
have to matriculate in elementary aesthetics? 


Reconstruction through Adult Education" 
J. H. HIGGINSON 


HE first part of the paper outlined the growth of adult education 

and made particular reference to Chapter XII in Dr. Spencer’s 
recent book Education for the People. Then followed a summary, with 
extracts, of Sir Richard Livingstone’s arguments for a broader liberal 
education akin to that of the Folk High Schools. 

Thus without discarding or destroying the adult provision that 
already exists, we have to face the fact that there is a wide public where 
the need for adult education is infinitely greater than the demand. 
Would the man in the street make use of further non-vocational 
opportunities if provided? I think the answer is overwhelmingly Yes, 
if the right conception of a liberal adult education—such as that out- 
lined in The Future in Education—is offered. In support of these 
opinions may I lapse into the personal and discuss with you various 
bits of adult educational work with which I have been associated? 

In North-west Lancashire we had a scheme of adult education, 
mainly operative in rural areas, sponsored by the Lancashire Educa- 
tion Authority, in which a wide range of activities was covered—from 
single lectures, short courses of 3, 6, 11 lectures, longer courses of 
12 to 24 meetings, music (practical and ‘appreciation’), drama groups, 
men’s discussion clubs and wireless discussion groups. I am not 
going to make extravagant or astonishing statistical claims for this 
work. I recognize that the criticisms of such a provision which Sir 
Richard Livingstone makes with reference to a Cumberland pro- 
gramme have their application to much of our own work. “These 
developments,’ he writes, ‘both show the demand for adult education 
and suggest how it may be met. Their weakness is that, for the most 
part, the education which they give is casual and episodic, stray 
lectures or courses of lectures, stimulus rather than education, a 
cocktail rather than solid food.’ But, after admitting these things, I 
should sill contend that the scheme was on the right lines in creeping 
before attempting to walk and one of the best evidences that this 


* From a paper on Reconstruction Through Adult Education read to the 
summer school in group listening held at Cressbrook, Kirkby Lonsdale, August, 
1941. 
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adult education scheme counts for something integral in the lives of 
the dwellers in a number of North Lancashire rural areas is in the fact 
that they have kept the work vigorously alive for two full war sessions 
when almost every physical condition was against them. Two of the 
great merits of the scheme are: (1) that, whilst in nowise denying the 
intelligentsia (vide The Future in Education) an opportunity for the 
more traditional and prolonged classes, it has penetrated and pulled 
in the broad stream of the ex-elementary community and (2) since 
the outbreak of the War the general tendency has been an increase in 
‘cultural’ classes rather than in what we all know is easier to run in 
view of its immediate and sensational appeal, namely ‘current affairs’ 
under one or other of its noms-de-plume. 

One of our first jobs in adult education is not to wait for a demand 
for a class in a certain subject to come, but to create an awareness of 
the need for the fuller living which comes through adult education. 
When we look into the men’s discussion clubs organized under this 
Lancashire scheme we feel that in a very tiny way this aim has been 
achieved. A further word about these men’s discussion clubs may be 
welcome. Some have been formed directly through the work of the 
tutor-organizer—they meet weekly, some fortnightly, the County 
Education Authority providing a lecturer and paying for, or providing, 
accommodation for meeting. Some do consecutive course work; 
ethers reveal a collaboration and a character suggestive of the Folk 
High Schools. I have in mind groups like the Knott End Men’s 
Fireside Fellowship or the Pilling Men’s Discussion Fellowship. 
The former came into being ten years ago quite independently of the 
adult education scheme; the latter was brought into being directly 
by contact with the organizing tutor. By profession the former is non- 
sectarian, non-party, but I recognize that a strong driving force in its 
own locality comes from the Methodist Church whilst the Chairman 
of the Pilling Group is a member of the Established Church—issues 
that count in a rural community. In practice, these ‘groups’ assemble 
from 50-100 men, year in, year out, in scattered rural districts, 
holding in all about 24 meetings over the winter session. The Knott 
End Fellowship has its own local government and its syllabus of talks 
is divided about equally between the County Education provision and 
that of the members themselves. The tutor-organizer is invited in 
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June or July and again in September to meet the Fellowship Committee 
of 14 and discuss with them what talks the County authority could 
make available during the forthcoming session. In practice this joint 
meeting gives many opportunities for discussing with local application 
the aims of adult education as well as the technique of good and 
profitable discussions. On the County side talks of an economic, 
literary, historical and current affairs, natural history, music, scientific, 
nature are offered. Provided from the men themselves are—debates 
on subjects like Hire-Purchase, Conscription, Gambling, Pools; 
talks on moral, ethical and religious topics which a statutory body 
would not ordinarily be prepared to supply. Hobbies and special 
knowledge of individual members also afford material for these 
meetings. Two other features reminiscent of the Folk High Schools 
are the place of community singing and the social atmosphere of these 
weekly gatherings. Each meeting is preceded by twenty minutes’ 
community singing practised for the same reason as the Danes used it 
—to thaw members and establish a receptive atmosphere for the 
speaker in his inspirational talk. As with the Danes (this may be a 
purely personal impression from the Folk High Schools we chanced 
upon) the singing, which consists mainly of traditional songs, is 
noisy and crude to anyone who feels that more skilled conductorship 
could use this opportunity for better achievement. I have heard these 
gatherings sneered at, and treated with benevolent scepticism. I think, 
much as I love the finer fruits of adult education, that both these 
attitudes are mistaken. When we have aimed all our shafts, the fact 
remains that a high percentage of men in these localities is directly 
touched, and ‘Discussion night’ is recognized locally as a night to 
‘keep off’ when arranging other events. These groups have built 
themselves into the structure of their communities and—in the case of 
Knott End—survived for ten years. No one is readier than the Chair- 
man of this organization to admit that the co-operation with the 
County Education Authority through direct personal contact with 
its organizers has raised the whole quality and educational effectiveness 
of the Fireside Fellowship, and it is worth mentioning that from time 
to time a skimming fron this larger assembly has found its way into 
classes of a more consecutive and intellectual character. 

T have thus quoted evidence from the work which the Lancashire 
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Education Authority has had the courage and enterprise to sponsor to 
prove no remote theory of education for the people, but to record 
what has actually happened. 

But, you may say, that’s all very well for an area that is chiefly 
rural. What of industrial Britain? There, of course, is our great con- 
temporary problem in reconstruction through adult education—to 
adapt the pattern of the Folk High Schools to an industrial community 
whereas Denmark was a simpler, more compact agricultural unit. 
Again may I lapse into the personal? During the past year I have been 
trying to find out for myself what response there would be to further 
educational opportunities if given to the average person in an in- 
dustrial setting. I have been fortunate in being able to approach the 
question from two angles—semi-vocational and completely liberal. 
To take the first. In the work at the Government Training Centre 
where our aim was to adapt men and women of ordinary abilities and 
chiefly elementary education to pick up the elements of trade processes 
as quickly as possible, we had to give them a certain amount of school- 
ing, mainly on the arithmetical side. It was quite striking what keen- 
ness was shown in the classroom to come back to school-with-a- 
difference. If I could bring before you—for you to eavesdrop—many 
of the conversations I had with these ordinary men and women, you 
would not, I think, fail to be impressed by their eagerness to begin 
learning again, to do homework, to study at the week-ends. I talked 
to these men (and later women) about their schooling and their 
reactions to the possibilities of further and fuller education. Here is a 
letter which sums up much of the attitude of these average British 
citizens; it was sent to me by a trainee, a man of 38, when his course 
at the Training Centre terminated: 

‘Remembering a little conversation I had with you I have taken 
the liberty of enlarging upon what I think would be most useful. 

. -- I was in Standard X7 and can say I was considered fairly good 

at most subjects such as Reading, English, History, Drawing, 

Writing, but you will notice I omit Arithmetic. The ordinary 

arithmetic I could do, but was not brilliant at Mensuration, Algebra, 

Fractions or Decimals. 

‘When it was suggested I, as a printer, should take up war work 
and train as a trainee at a Centre I volunteered to do so. Imagine to 
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my surprise when arriving at the Centre I found I was expected to 

0 attend school after so many years. When I knew what the nature of 
d school subjects I was to digest were you can imagine my feelings. 
. Fleeting doubts as to my ability were soon annexed. .. . I felt I 

y 3 could learn anything. I feel I have advanced and conquered a feeling 
I had that I was backward, but the more I think of it the more I feel 
0 my life has risen on another plane. . . . When at school as a boy I 
y 4 was one pupil among 50, which was about the average in those days. 
. Even then I had a feeling that I was not receiving the attention I 
d ought to expect if I was to put up a good show in the exams. I 
c know now, thanks to my training, the Centre where the fault lay— 


: too many to be taught at one time, which meant that the intelligent 

progressed and the not-so-apt pupil made very little progress. A 

good moral would be—less pupils ata time to be taught would give 

everyone a chance. The teacher would also have the added incentive 
to teach because his brain would not be so overtaxed. 

‘While on the subject I think children should be kept at school 
until 15, with exceptions. Some working-class homes of 3, 4, 
or more little ones obviously means that the elder children should 
leave at 14 to help the family income, and their knowledge could 
be helped and maintained at a night school, but where there is 
only 1 or 2 in the family I think 15 would be a right age to 
leave school. Such a variety of subjects are taught today that the 
added year of school life would fit them better for the harder life 
of work and labour. There would not then be so much unemploy- 
ment of young people nor the incentive to exploit them.’ 

Examine this letter in detail and you will detect many points rele- 
vant to our argument for a more liberal adult education. You would 
notice how this man, even as a result of very passing contact with the 
Centre—1o weeks in all—was brought to reflect on his early experi- 
ences and to become critical of the methods of schooling which he had 
undergone. I recall this man telling me one morning that he was 
teaching his wife at night how to work Decimals. Slight though this 
incident may be it recalled a remark made in one of the Danish Folk 
High Schools that here many a young man met his bride and they 
together learnt to find a common storehouse of experience and culture 
which gave them a basis for a lasting’ ahd ‘active partnershtg ‘in the 
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business of living together. 

In many ways these Training Centres are social laboratories worthy 
of more attention than we are likely to have the imagination to give 
to them. Here in the midst of war they combine some of the best and 
most fundamental features of the Folk High School. They are as 
democratic a community socially as you can find in these islands; they 
bring together people of every kind of occupation, ability and educa- 
tion; they unite them in a common co-operative purpose. They give 
them some experience of further education in adult years. Further, 
they illustrate admirably that principle which Sir Richard Livingstone 
stresses so much of ‘the cross-fertilization of theory and experience.’ 
Begtrup, one of the Folk High School pioneers, said: ‘Experience 
proves that the same amount of information which it takes the half- 
grown youth, dozing on the school forms, 3 to 5 years to learn, can 
be acquired by adults, who are keen on learning, and who have done 
practical work, in the space of 3 to 5 months.’ The truth of this is 
being proved at this minute in these Government Training Centres 
where, under the pressure of war urgency, courses of 3 to 5 
months with adults are replacing what was often covered in a much 
longer apprenticeship and the results—if I am to believe competent 
judges—are thoroughly satisfactory. I don’t want to over-idealize 
these Training Centres—they bear all the marks of war-time improvi- 
zation and deficiency, but I do want to stress that here, before our eyes, 
we have something of educational significance happening which, if 
we have the imagination to apprehend it, has a lesson to teach, and a 
body of experience to give, to post-war adult education for the people. 

To take the second aspect of the work at the Government Training 
Centre. I wanted to find out if there would be any appreciable response 
to studies that were not even semi-vocational—studies in which you 
couldn’t see how your wage packet was going to be increased. So we 
launched a series of lectures and discussions in the evenings in the 
heart of the workshops at the Training Centre. These meetings were 
in the trainees’ own time, and it meant coming back to the Centre in 
the evening to attend them. I remember well the first meeting. We 
were trying to make the opening lecture known and it was somewhat 
difficult as there was no obvious connection between these lectures and 
the trainees’ preserice ‘at™'the Centre. We had an excellent lecturer 
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coming to speak on India. One elderly man when I invited him to come 
turned round and asked, ‘What do I b——-y well want to go to a 
lecture on India for? I’ve never earnt more than £3 a week in my life, 
and I’m here to be taught how to do that. Besides, if I go to a lecture on 
India I shall be told that the damned niggers are as good as myself.’ 
We had our lecture on India—2s men turned up and a lecture- 
discussion group was launched. It continued to meet throughout the 
spring and early summer—in all 19 meetings of about 2 hours’ 
duration were held. For lecturers we had a number of outside men 
and women who had scholarship with the human touch, but we were 
also able to draw upon our trainee personnel and some very capable 
talks were given. I remember one of them—‘In the Canadian Back- 
woods’—given by a trainee who had never lectured in public before, 
as one of the most vigorous Geography lessons I have ever heard— 
the diagrammatic use of the blackboard was masterly. In the summer a 
group of the younger men and women met for the Armstrong series 
of broadcasts; earlier in the season a short course in group listening 
was conducted by the B.B.C.’s Education Officer. All this effort was 
done in the face of great difficulties without any official sponsoring, 
or funds, or comfortable accommodation; yet, for a nucleus, our 
numbers varied from half a dozen to 50, but were mostly about 20-25: 
it proved a vital piece of work. Given more favourable circumstances 
and more time a wider response would undoubtedly have been secured. 
In quoting this experimental work to you I am conscious of its minute- 
ness, but it is a pointer. Those who passed through the Training Centre 
came up against the idea of adult education for the first time. I only 
came across one instance in 700 men and women of anyone who had 
previous adult educational class contacts. Some of you have gone a 
step farther and come here for this week’s Summer School. I hope 
you will go farther still and, constantly seeking to widen your own 
background of knowledge and information, also, having seen the 
light, regard it as your personal responsibility to awaken and quicken 
the minds of others; there are many aspects of reconstruction you can 
only influence indirectly, but this is one of the things you can do 
directly. 

Before concluding, may I look with you at a third experiment in 
which there has been a conscious planning along the lines of the Folk 
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High Schools? I mean this Summer School itself. You have been 


partners with us in the realization of an idea. From our personal 
contacts in Denmark and in various forms of adult activity, as I have 
indicated previously, we believe that much of Sir Richard Livingstone’s 
vision can be achieved even in our industrial community. In a modest 
way, for one brief week, we have tried to offer you a glimpse of the 
People’s High School and it should not be overlooked that with it we 
have linked something that is solely of our own age—the radio; the 
liaison of the old and new has been most propitious. You have 
gathered together in lovely surroundings, not only to escape the 
pressure of war work and war worries, as it might seem to the out- 
sider, but in order to reflect upon new combinations of experience and 
knowledge. Education is atmosphere as well as instruction, as Sir 
Richard points out, and Cressbrook has given to you generously 
in this respect. The school has brought together 25 people for 
study, social intercourse and communal living—2z; men and 
women who mostly belong to an age-group which will and must play 
a large part in reconstruction. Those of you who have read The 
Future in Education will recall that the author suggests that we must 
gain such an outlook and concern for education in this country that 
employers of all kinds will release workpeople for attendance at the 
People’s High Schools. In this small experiment we have achieved 
that co-operation. It has long been the custom of the progressive 
educational authorities to release their teachers for refresher courses, 
and both the Lancashire and Westmorland Education Authorities 
have each released a member of teaching staff to come here. We were 
anxious that this should not be a school of any one profession, but 
that it should be a cross-section of the public and in all three only of 
the members belong to the teaching profession. An industrial firm has 
released one of our men students for the week and the Ministry of 
Labour one of the trainees. We are glad, too, to have with us two 
regular soldiers who are warrant officers in the Army Education Corps, 
thanks to the co-operation of the regional officer. In addition to the 
instruction by the various tutors you have discovered for yourselves 
in the common room and the dormitories the pleasures of those little 
groups of discussion and the values of being able to consult a sym- 
pathetic tutor on all kinds of mental tangles. In one respect we have 
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tended to differ from the basic Folk High School principles, but that 
is largely due to the different and increased literacy of our own people 
as compared with the position in the early days of the Danish schools. 
Whereas Grundtvig, Kold and many of their followers looked upon 
books as dead and dull things and placed much emphasis on ‘the living 
word,’ you have been encouraged to read widely from the books 
provided by the Lancashire County Library. Also in encouraging a 
certain amount of written work the School has departed from the strict 
tradition of the Folk High School, but our task is to capture the spirit 
of those pioneers and relate it to our own day and contemporary 
methods. Love of one’s own countryside—a feature stressed in the 
Danish schools—was not forgotten, and we included the pictorial 
lecture on “The Lune from Source to Sea.’ Music—so predominant 
in the Folk High School—has only played a small but delightful part. 
The Melling Glee Class is composed genuinely of village people, and 
their junior branch of village and evacuated older school-children from 
Manchester and Salford. Their programme of English folk and tradi- 
tional music we all readily appreciated. 

I have thus asked you to devote some minutes to reflection on this 
Summer School in order to draw into your consciousness the Folk 
High School principles which you have this week experienced. We 
have tried to give you the flavour, and whatever has been achieved 
in assembling you here has been done in the throes of the grimmest 
struggle of history. We hope you have liked the flavour; and now, the 
task is yours. The training of a personnel for adult education on 
broader lines is one of the major problems that I haven’t dealt with 
this evening, but a great deal will have to be done in the transitional 
period by people like yourselves who have some insight and who have 
trodden the road at least a little of the way. 

The way—to what? I hesitate to spin phrases about the future, but 
isn’t your job, and mine, rather neatly expressed by Dr. Spencer when 
he vtites—‘We have to build up in England a society where each 
individual, within the measure of his powers, can make the most of 
body, character and mind.’ By spreading enlightenment now, in 
civilian life, wherever possible in the Forces, the R.A.F., the Navy, 
we are helping to shape the future as well as gaining the satisfaction 
for ourselves—and we still, knowing the blood and tears, see life that 
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is good and sweet—of performing the mission which is the purpose 
of our being on this earth at all. To sum up: without destroying or 
dispersing the powers that already be in adult education, I visualize 
a broader movement which gives enlightenment to the masses who do 
not understand either the nature of their individual lives or their 
relation and responsibilities to the community. I leave you with the 
thought of one of the fathers of the Folk High School movement— 
words which are curiously relevant to the problems which we face 
now. ‘At Rédding School,’ said Kold, ‘they work for Danish culture 
against German culture and when the former is triumphant, the task 
of that school will have passed; at Hindholm they work for the rights 
of the peasants and when the peasants have gained the upper hand, 
there will be no further use for Hindholm High School. But in my 
school we work for life as against death, and that work must continue 
as long as the world exists.’ 


Youth Service: Weaning of Youth 
DR. CHARLES FOSTER 
HE Service of Youth, so inspiringly reviewed in the December 


issue of this Journal, is regarded by many as welfare work; it is 
thought that adolescents are exposed to social dangers arising, for 
example, from the restriction of commercial entertainments, or from . 
the difficulties associated with the black-out. Thus, in many industrial 
areas Youth Centres are being established where the adolescent may 
find congenial occupation during the hours of leisure; in other districts 
the formation of Youth Service Squads has been encouraged. These - 
are village or town groups of young people, varied in composition, 
which elect their own leader from amongst the personnel and proceed 
to carry out in an organized manner tasks of national or local import- 
ance such as rat-killing, potato harvesting, handbill distribution and so 
forth; some groups of boys have taken up knitting with success. The 
keynote of such schemes is personal service for the community, but 
it is questionable whether in these cases the appeal for the adolescent 
is not largely one of sociability as appears to be the case in the more 
highly organized town centres. 
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Nevertheless it is clear that however much success may meet the 
immediate issue a great opportunity will have been lost unless the 
Service of Youth is built up on a lasting foundation. For an achieve- 
ment of this kind to be possible much planning must be done and this 
requires a survey not only of the ultimate aim but also of the place 
the movement is to take in the existing social order. Let us examine 
first the aims of youth service and proceed later to a consideration 
of how these requirements may be met in association with the existing 
facilities. 

It appears that the theorists regard the Service of Youth as provision 
for the physical, educational and spiritual needs of the adolescent, 
but this is no more than a platitude unless detailed attention is given 
to its meaning. It is significant that an earlier youth movement, that 
started in 1937 as the National Fitness Campaign, met with little 
lasting response. The suggestion has been made that the campaign 
failed largely as a result of an over-emphasis on physical well-being, 
and it seems probable that no movement of this kind could succeed 
under a democratic régime unless initiated by youth itself. Little is 
gained if, through temporary expedients, the adolescent is “rescued” 
for a time from the dangers of laxity only to be left to spend the years 
of adult life in mental and spiritual stagnation. 

The difficulty is one inherent in adolescence. At this stage of devel- 
opment there is an awakening of the individual; responsibilities are 
recognized and the implications of adult life are accepted. Associated 
with this there is a refusal to acquiesce in any authority which tends to 
reflect on the new status. Thus the schoolmaster or the parson is 
often at a disadvantage, his professional association tending to con- 
firm the young adult in his childhood inferiority from which he is 
seeking every escape. 

It seems that the adolescent subtly realizes a need for education in 
other forms than that of the school. There is a keen desire to achieve 
adult status; hence the popularity of the adventure theme, the activities 
of the club or gang, the visits to hostelries and, in the case of girls, 
the prevalence of cosmetics and flashy clothes. Anything which puts 
the adolescent on a level with the mature man or woman is welcomed, 
so that those who can meet such people on their own level are sure to 
be successful and here, it appears, is the key to the problem. How can 
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we guide what H. G. Wells has aptly termed ‘the surplus energies 
of youth’, not solely into socially useful channels, but in search of the 
maturity which is so ardently desired? 

The Service of Youth should not be regarded as a welfare scheme, 
and it may be that such a name as Youth Service is ill conceived for the 
work in hand. Treated as an integral part of adult education the move- 
ment has promise, but regarded as a venture to provide interim activ- 
ities between the age of school leaving and that of military service 
(in the case of young men) it seems foredoomed to failure. 

Thus we are committed to a scheme which, while providing recog- 
nition of status for the individual, gives the adolescent all the help 
needed for the fullest development. It becomes at once necessary to 
examine in some detail the nature of the help required. The obvious 
classification of adolescent needs into the physical, the educational and 
the spiritual has been much laboured of late, and it may be noted that 
the emphasis placed on these groups has been by no means equal. 
Youth Service has possibly suffered much from the insistence on 
physical training which is so prominent a feature of many youth 
programmes; not all adolescents are equally attracted by the appeal for 
maximum physical development and, indeed, in some cases such as 
physically fit young women the appeal may even be distastefully 
received. One feels that those who place emphasis solely on physical 
training are led to do so partly from ignorance of the real needs of 
adolescence. 

I suggest that a progressive programme of Youth Service can only be 
based on the needs of adult life. Those of adolescence can all be reduced 
to one common denominator; the desire to achieve maturity. Thus 
whatever contributes to adult experience must be a factor in the transi- 
tion from adolescence to full manhood, and it is suggested that the 
following activities are those to which most meaning for the individual 
is attached; the creative, the fraternal, the economic, the political and 
the spiritual. How are these to be provided for in a fully developed 
Youth Service? 

It is my purpose to suggest that Youth Service must be visualized 
as an integral part of the educational system; but, at the same time, to 
stress the fact that the link between this Service and Adult Education 
is far stronger than that with the schools. Youth Service, to be success- 
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ful, must be an adult movement. Here then is a possible solution to the 
problem confronting us. Much has been heard in the past of the Day 
Continuation School and influential suggestions have lately been made 
for the revival of the aims set forth in the Education Act of 1918; can 
anyone really in contact with adolescents seriously imagine that the 
establishment of continuation schools is likely either to be welcomed 
by youth or to achieve the ends desired? Surely, it is evident that, 
apart from the raising of the school age to fifteen or sixteen, which is 
another matter, the one great need of a Service for Youth is a Youth 
College. 

Such an institution would have two main features; first, it would 
incorporate the social activities of the recently formed youth centres, 
and second, it would provide the opportunities for cultural and 
physical experience which are perhaps visualized as in the province 
of the Day Continuation School. Clearly such a scheme could lead 
naturally to an extension of these activities to meet the needs of the 
more mature student; thus, if well equipped premises were secured 
Youth Colleges of this kind could provide for many of those activities 
which are often thought to be part of the sphere of adult education. 

There appears to be some confusion of thought concerning the 
true meaning of education. This arises from the historical development 
of education in this country; since the advent of State aid the emphasis 
has been laid on technique and it has been the business of the schools 
to concentrate on reading, writing and arithmetic. Of late years the 
narrow nature of this traditional curriculum has been universally 
recognized, but the efforts made to widen it have consisted of the 
addition of this or that new ‘subject’ with the result that the business 
of education is popularly regarded as the inculcation of the maximum 
of factual knowledge in the limited time available before the school 
leaving age is reached. 

The time has now come when education must be recognized as the 
business of life. A year or two ago much was written about educating 
for life and educating for leisure; to-day we have to realize not only 
that education is a continuous process, lasting throughout life, but also 
that, as the hours of gainful employment decrease and leisure time 
correspondingly increases, education will be the main objective of 
mankind for it will be only through self-expression in this way that 
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man will be able to attain mental and spiritual satisfaction. 

Thus, as the educative process demands greater and greater organ- 
ized opportunity, so will adult education gradually take its place as a 
normal activity of society; meanwhile, the Service of Youth is an at- 
tempt to fill what is regarded as an unfortunate gap in our educational 
system. Since, however, no gap exists, only the first part of the 
educational road having been firmly established, a reorientation of 
view towards Youth Service seems to be required. Education can 
no longer be divorced from the business of life, and it may be that 
before long the function of the school will be recognized as that of 
imparting technique; this process, although never complete, can be 
regarded as firmly established by the end of the fifteenth year. There- 
after, the individual endeavours to attain the self-expression desired 
by every normal human being and it is here that the function of the 
Youth College lies. 

It should surely be the task of those who would serve Youth to 
guide it through that difficult weaning process from childhood to 
adulthood; to pilot it over that change from subjective dependence to 
objective independence; and to introduce Youth to the main business 
of life which is the attainment of the fullest self-expression, fraternally, 
economically*, politically and spiritually. The process cannot be 
carried out without the aid of the experienced but it is for age to honour 
Youth by readily recognizing its independent spirit and its burning 
desire for executive expression. 

Certainly, in the case of Youth Colleges, for example, much would 
have to be left to the discretion of the adult leaders, but since a pro- 
portion of the administration would be in the hands of youth itself, a 
little tact would be sufficient to secure smooth working of the cultural 
and spiritual activities. In Adult Education a lecturer has to be welcome 
to his audience or abandon his work. Does not the apparent reluctance 
to grant autonomy to bodies of young people arise from a fear of the 
possible outcome? If Youth Service can be made truly democratic and 
maintained in close association with adult ideals and responsibilities 
there seems to be much hope for the future. 

Having graduated through the Youth College, which will be prim- 


* Many will abhor economic self-expression as an ideal but it is difficult to see 
how this could be otherwise in the present state of society. 
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arily concerned with the introduction of adult life, the young adult 
will pass naturally on to the institutions catering for adult expression. 
Here there will be opportunities for the exercise of all kinds of adult 
activity, many of which will provide the stimulus needed for creative 
expression. 

Can the bodies concerned with Adult Education remain aloof from 


the Service of Youth? 


An Inspector Speaks his Mind" 
F. A. CAVENAGH 


EVENTY years ago there was published a book with a similar 

title, Zhe Schools for the People: it was by G. T. C. Bartley, an 
examiner in the Science and Art Department, the precursor of the 
‘T’ branch of the Board of Education, in which Dr. Spencer served. 
A comparison of this forgotten book with Dr. Spencer’s gives some 
indication of the progress that has been made since 1871. It is not mere- 
ly in detail, as e.g. the fact that Bartley’s educational utopia was based 
on an allowance of one certificated teacher for every 85 children; more 
revealing is the general attitude revealed even in the title. For Bartley 
dealt with schools, not with education; and the ‘People’ signified for 
him only the ‘Industrial and Poorer Classes’. The progress has indeed 
been immense. Dr Spencer, with his long and multifarious experience, 
states his opinion that ‘even to-day our “elementary” and secondary 
education is as good as any, and a great deal better than most’. But, 
he hastens to add, ‘there is no room for complacency: we are, in fact, 
faced with the urgent need of a situation unparalleled in our history. 
It is not enough that we should be able to bear reasonable com- 
parisons with others’—or, one may add, with our earlier achievements. 
The position resembles the recent debate on war production: we have 
reached miracles of improvement, but nothing like what is needed; and 
there is violent controversy about future policy. Dr. Spencer’s book 
has indeed raised in the smaller world of education a storm comparable 
with that on the more urgent and spectacular, but in the long run no 
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more vital, matter of production. A late reviewer of his book may be 
permitted to refer briefly to this controversy. ; 

The essence of the attack on Dr. Spencer is that his aim is ‘revolu- 
tionary’ whilst the reforms he proposes are ‘evolutionary’; that instead 
of creating a brave new world he does no more than advocate a policy 
of ‘educational appeasement’ consisting of all those reforms that 
enlightened opinion has preached for years. The dispute turns largely 
on the phrase ‘equality of opportunity’ (which one could wish had 
never been invented, so ambiguous and emotional it is). A leader in 
the Times Educational Supplement rightly urges us to consider with 
complete honesty first what it means, and secondly whether we really 
desire it, truthfully adding that the answer to neither question is easy 
to arrive at. The fact is that usually (i.e. to the man in the street) the 
phrase means equai chances for all (or at any rate for his own son) to 
climb the wages and social scale: it is a glorified educational ladder, 
preserving a considerable element of /aissez-faire. It reflects the view, 
almost universal outside professional circles, and not unknown there, 
that education is a means of getting on in life by means of tickets won 
through examinations. Strictly speaking it is not ‘educational’ oppor- 
tunity, but at most scholastic opportunity, that this usage involves. 
To bring about such equality would be an immense step towards social 
justice, but it would fall far short of educational equality. It would, 
indeed, include all the reforms recommended in the Spens report, with 
something more than the hypothetical ‘parity’ between various types 
of secondary school; further, it would signify common schools for all 
in the primary stage, with at any rate the chance for all to continue 
full-time education as long as they, or other people, thought it good 
for them. Yet, even so, that is not educational equality. Why? Because 
there is not and never can be any such thing. If you push your in- 
quiries far enough you find that the phrase is meaningless. For, as 
every training college student will glibly telf you, education is a process 
that continues from the cradle to the grave: it is completely impossible 
to equalize the conditions for all children. To do so it would be neces- 
sary not merely to level all the physical conditions, to do away with 
poverty and slums and ill health: all that might conceivably be done in 
a better ordered society. What we could never ensure is that all parents 
should be equally enlightened, or that they should give equal care and 
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affection to their children. This last point, more important than all the 
rest, is strangely neglected by our experts in ‘human engineering’: 
the psychologist will tell you, what any sensible mother knows, that a 
child thrives above all on love. 

But I am wrong in saying that complete equality is impossible. 
There is a way of producing it: it has been advocated by Plato and 
by Le Peletier (during the French Revolution), and in part by Hitler 
and the editor of the Times Educational Supplement. It consists in 
removing children from parental control and handing them over to the 
State. ‘We begin,’ says Dr. Ley, ‘with the child when he is three years 
old. As soon as he begins to think he gets a little flag put in his hand; 
then follows the school, the Hitler Youth, the S.A. and military train- 
ing. We don’t let him go; and when adolescence is past, then comes the 
Arbeitsfront which takes him again and does not let him go till he 
dies, whether he likes it or not.’ Is that so very different from the 
demand of the Times that ‘childhood and youth shall be regarded as a 
unity, and that until the age of citizenship is reached boys and girls 
shall remain under the aegis of the education service, which shall have 
full responsibility for their welfare, education, and training—in- 
dividual, vocational, and civic—till they reach the threshold of adult 
life’? It will be replied that the resemblance is only superficial, that the 
one system is devised for the benefit of the State, the other for the 
individual’s. But what is benignly called an ‘aegis’ could be an in- 
tolerable tyranny, since it would place the young, and so the future, 
entirely in the power of ‘the education service’ (which means the 
State). If that is what ‘equality of opportunity’ means (and even so you 
haven’t entirely reached it, for you haven’t controlled heredity: I’m 
afraid we'll have to come sooner or later to the test-tubes of Brave 
New World), then my answer to the question, ‘Do we desire it?” must 
be No. 

And what will be the answer of people in general? Dr. Spencer 
justly remarks that ‘our education system is a reflection of the social 
system of which it is a part, and that if there is to be a better ordered 
system of education it can come only as a part of a better ordered 
society. A justly ordered and enlightened State will quickly produce 
its microcosm in its schools’. That is one of those platitudes that 
cannot be uttered too often. Educational policy must always be ahead, 
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but not too far ahead, of public opinion; otherwise it will fail. Hence, 
I cannot believe that education should seek to create society anew. 
What exactly does ‘education’ mean in this connexion? Teachers? 
Mostly too hard worked and too much concerned with their immediate 
job to plan for the future. Administrators? Perhaps; but one does not 
necessarily become wiser by serving the State. Philosophers? They are 
the most likely; but when they succeed, as did Fichte, they may 
produce a society that becomes a curse to all mankind. Besides, in the 
present state of the world, not even the greatest thinker can have any 
certainty about the future development of society. Forces beyond the 
control of anything that could be called educational are moulding the 
world. Can we do more than guess at what will survive? Will there 
be any room left for Eton, for the House of Lords, for the Church of 
England, or indeed any other church, for the civil and diplomatic 
services as we now know them? Will people be willing to put up with 
State interference? Will all the young men and women on demobiliza- 
tion stand any further interference with their lives? Will consumers 
desire to continue State control of commodities (including eggs)? 
What will be the age balance of population? And so one might go on 
asking unanswerable but pertinent questions—their relevance, such 
as it is, amounting to this, that it is still too early to plan in any detail 
for the future of education. Think about it, discuss it, by all means, 
hut don’t suppose that your plans are likely to work out. 

Which brings me back to what has almost faded out of sight—Dr. 
Spencer’s book. He is wiser than his opponents in this debate, since 
he proposes as an immediate policy to introduce practicable reforms 
which would fit society as we know it. If post-war society turns out 
to be quite different, then these reforms will not hold; but no harm 
will have been done. To take one example. He argues with great force, 
and with deliberate rudeness, that we must have an able and forceful 
President of the Board of Education, who will not regard the post 
as a spring-board, but will devote himself to carrying through an 
educational policy. That surely can be done at once; it is possible 
that the new President may be the sort of man he desires. But sup- 
posing that cabinet government is swept away after the war? Well, 
at least we should have taken some forward steps in the meantime. 
The same applies to Dr. Spencer’s plea for a ‘real’ Board of Education, 
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consisting of representatives of local authorities, teachers, etc., 
to meet regularly under the chairmanship of the President, and 
with genuine powers unlike the present Consultative Committee’s. 
‘It would be’, as Dr. Spencer neatly remarks, ‘no evidence-hearing, 
report-writing body, the preface to whose production is inevitably 
written by a Permanent Secretary bound to say that the report is a nice 
document, industriously compiled by nice people, but a document for 
which the Board entirely disclaims responsibility’. 

A few other of Dr. Spencer’s main proposals must be briefly con- 
sidered. He repeats the indictment which he published some years 
ago of the disgraceful state of elementary school buildings, and adds 
that the considerable improvement made in the last four years has 
been almost entirely for senior schools. He demands a general re- 
building, at a cost of £100,000,000. The Treasury will hardly regard 
that as a ‘paltering’ policy! He shows how the Hadow re-organization 
has taken ‘fifteen years, or if we reckon in the period of experiment, 
twenty years, to carry out fifty per cent or less of a reform admitted 
to be necessary by all competent and knowledgeable people’. Incident- 
ally, though the ‘break’ was necessary, opinion is now divided as to 
the age. Dr. Spencer (as in his article in the 1940 Year Book of Educa- 
tion) has the courage to disclose that this age was chosen for adminis- 
trative reasons: contemplating a leaving age of 15, the Committee 
reckoned that 7 to 11 would give four years in the junior school, and 
11 to 15 another four years in the senior school. Having so decided, 
they got the psychologists, a gullible race, to discover that children 
suddenly turned into adolescents at 11. On the question of raising the 
leaving age to 16 Dr. Spencer hesitates, and with good reason. It is 
true that, as he says, ‘in the recent past, the two Englands of which 
Disraeli wrote might be defined as those who take full-time education 
up to at least 16 for granted, and those who certainly do not.’ 
The difference is as clear as that in speech brought to everybody’s 
notice in Pygmalion. But from a purely educational point of view, if 
indeed it is possible to isolate it, there are many boys and girls in all 
classes of society who do not profit by remaining at school, at any 
rate at school as we now know it. The point has been put, with some 
exaggeration, by Sir Richard Livingstone, and need not be pursued 
here. Yet there will be more agreement on the need of some kind of 
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supervision for those who have left school. Here Dr. Spencer’s 
proposal is an extension of the Day Continuation School idea: he 
boldly asks for half-time, that is to say, 22 out of the 44 hours of the 
working week to be spent in what may or may not be called a school, 
but which will certainly be genuinely educational. That in itself is a 
tremendous demand, when one remembers how big business jibbed 
at the eight hours of the 1918 Act. Perhaps we shall have no big busi- 
ness in the post-war world, and the rest of us may decide that half-time 
is not enough; but so far as we can dimly see at present, half-time 
would mean a revolutionary change. And in one respect Dr. Spencer 
safely forecasts the future, in expecting that pre-military training will 
form part of this continued education; for it is as certain as anything 
can be that some sort of conscription will be a permanent feature of our 
life. 

I have been led astray from reviewing the book to entering into the 
discussion that it has aroused—though some of that discussion appears 
to be based on a very hurried reading of the book, or on none at all. 
By causing the debate it has accomplished a useful service; but I must 
not give the impression that such is its chief value. Very much the 
opposite. It is to my mind the best general and popular account of the 
merits and shortcomings of our present system; and it is a courageous 
attempt to improve and extend a system that has already accomplished 
,0 much. Dr. Spencer puts forward definite and practicable proposals; 
his opponents so far have done no more than decry any attempt to 
refurbish the old. 


The Young Adult in South Wales* 
J. H. HIGGINSON 


6 OUNG men who, in the spring and summer months of 1937, 
were to be found in the queues of Employment Exchanges in 
South Wales’ are the subject of Mr. A. J. Lush’s investigation. War 
has diverted the queues, interrupted the broader inquiry of which this 
was a part, intensified many of the problems which were incipient in 
1937 and has given fuller significance to the section of the Govern- 
ment Training Centres. The Report falls into two parts, the first deal- 
ing with the aim and method of the inquiry. Mr. Lush enjoyed the 
close co-operation of the Divisional Office of the Ministry of Labour 
and as ‘Carnegie Inquiry Officer’ was enabled to interview young 
unemployed men as they came to make their claims. His aim in the 
interview was twofold: to elicit and record facts and to seek ideas and 
reactions of the younger generation. It would have been valuable 
to have had included in the Report the basic questions around which 
the interviews were spun, but from the published evidence it is clear 
that the interviewer had the imagination and sensitiveness essential 
to such a task. Section B gives detailed statistics of the composition 
of the sample under investigation: of the 500 young men 70 per cent 
had no training for a trade or profession, many were of unsound 
physique and ‘were receiving little encouragement to develop a sense 
of citizenship’. Other sections in Part I survey employment history, 
living conditions, personal, social and religious attitudes affected by 
Unemployment, and Mr. Lush leads us to the broad conclusion that 
‘Limitation of the size of the family will probably be of some help, 
more effective education and training could play a large part, but an 
economic anchor of steady work and regular income is a basic necessity 
if another generation is to escape the dismal fate portrayed in the home 
life of these young people’. 
Part II deals with Employment, Training and Social Services for 


*The Young Adult, being a Report prepared in co-operation with young men 
in Cardiff, Newport and Pontypridd, under the auspices of the Carnegie United 
Kingdom Trust: By A. J. Lusu, m.a. Published for the South Wales and 
Monmouthshire Council of Social Service by the University of Wales Press 
Board. 1941. Price 1s, 
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Young Men. The study of the Government Training Centres is honest, 
and as the war has considerably increased their number, his criticisms 
have a wider application. The gap between interview of a potential 
trainee at the Employment Exchange and allocation to fitting, sheet 
metal-working, instrument room, machine operating, which takes 
place on entry at the Centre, is now being overcome; the interviewing 
officers from the Employment Exchanges are being sent to the Centres 
to be taught about the various trades available. Some still feel—and 
Mr. Lush’s evidence supports this—that the initial interviewing might 
better be done away from the Exchange and its ‘signing-on’ associa- 
tions. All that the Report says about unsatisfactoriness in billeting of 
trainees has even more point in days of crowded lodgings. The war has 
brought acute difficulties in accommodation to the authorities but, 
even so, the position with regard to younger people, many away from 
home for the first time, is worse than it need be. To quote an instance: 
recently it was found that two trainees, aged 17, were frequently late 
on the morning shift, which began at 7.15 a.m., and one morning one 
of the boys collapsed at his bench. Investigation unofficially revealed 
that these two lads were having constant friction with their landlady, 
who rarely went to bed before midnight and who objected to getting 
supper for them except at her own hour: likewise she provided break- 
fast when she rose, and this often left the lads with the choice of being 
,late for the morning shift or going without breakfast. This and many 
other problems known to those in contact with present conditions 
could have been avoided if hostel accommodation (and houses have 
been commandeered for similar purposes for the Forces) in charge of 
a capable warden had been available. “The provision of hostels would 
not only remove overcrowding, and a varying standard of comfort, 
but it would provide opportunities for social welfare. For the first 
time in their lives young people from a common age-group are 
brought together to undergo a common experience. It is a real oppor- 
tunity for attempting at least to give the trainee social intercourse, a 
better conception of his place in society.’ But within whose province 
should this care of trainees fall? At present this problem, as that of the 
ultimate placing and welfare of young trainees, is half-buried in the 
sands of some no-man’s-land between the Board of Education and 
the Ministry of Labour and National Service; not one of the trainees 
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between the ages of 16-20 at a large Centre had heard of the SERVICE 
OF YOUTH or of any of the spontaneous localized manifestations of this 
movement, nor were they attached previously or now to any type of 
youth organization. 

There are some interesting observations on adult educational classes 
and their failure to appeal widely, but the Report’s most valuable 
contribution is in the evidence it compiles with frankness and reason- 
able impartiality to show that we need a much clearer and more com- 
prehensive youth policy. It was a happy decision of the South Wales 
and Monmouthshire Council of Social Service to publish the Report 
now rather than indefinitely postpone it since, with the widespread 
establishment of County Youth Committees, they rightly believe 
that here is a store of experience with which all should be acquainted 
if they take conscientiously their work for those ‘young people whose 
to-morrow is our responsibility and their hope’. 


The Approach to Art in Adult Education 


HELEN ROSENAU 


N his arrival in this country a distinguished refugee was asked 

by an official what his profession was. He replied: ‘I am an art 
historian’, to which statement the official remarked: “That’s a Conti- 
nental disease.’ 

Indeed, on the Continent and also in the United States the great 
educational importance of art history has been recognized a long time, 
and the methods of art teaching have been adapted accordingly to 
the interests of a wide public and to the popular educational back- 
ground, whereas in England, ‘Art Education’ still means primarily 
education in a practical way of learning the techniques of art, par- 
ticularly painting, and stimulates by this method interest in art as 
a hobby. Much true understanding of art may be fostered by this 
means, and it cannot be denied that a certain amount of productive 
effort and of practical acquaintance with artistic techniques may prove 
of real educational value. But the limits of this approach should not 
be overlooked when emphasizing its advantages. An understanding of 
Rembrandt may certainly be deepened by the amateur’s original own 
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painting or by copying works of art, but the main spring of the artist’s 
inspiration and his greatness of form may well also pass unnoticed 
by anyone who understands the technique but not the spirit of a 
picture. Indeed the Victorian Age, which inculcated into ‘well-bred 
girls’ some aquarell painting, was singularly lacking in appreciation 
of great art. 

When, on the other hand, art is understood as a genuine expression 
of emotion by the artist in a form of zsthetic value, it becomes im- 
portant to understand his background and his individuality in a double 
sense: Firstly, these factors may overcome the difficulty of appreciat- 
ing the work of art by reducing its remoteness; indeed, although art 
is timeless and great works of art appeal on various grounds to 
diverse generations, at the same time the potentialities of under- 
standing may be increased through an adequate insight into the 
background of art. But appreciation of works of art may also 
yield another equally important result: art offers an unique docu- 
mentation by the genuineness of feeling which it reveals and by the 
direct approach we therefore have to it. When we enter St. Quen in 
Rouen (Fig. 1) the religious reality of the period appears more directly 
striking to us than if we have to read a Latin text, or if—even worse— 
we can only cope with a modern translation. But more than that may 
be revealed: the gargoyles and misericordes of the medieval cathedral 
take the place of the ‘lower orders’ of society, and much may be 
seen from them which not even a medieval text can reveal. In early 
15th century religious paintings peasants and labourers may be placed 
in the background, but at a later period scenes of war may be dominated 
by them, as in Callot’s and Goya’s works. Another example is the 
dying Christ of the 14th century, a poignant indictment of human 
suffering. In such a way it is not only possible to gain illuminating 
insight into the consciousness and the social life of a period, but even 
to show how such consciousness varies and corresponds to social, 
political and economic factors. For not only what the artist reveals 
but also what he ignores may be of deep significance. For instance, 
Greece has no typical representation of marriage, whereas repre- 
sentations of Roman marriage, as seen on numerous reliefs (Fig. 2), 
show the ceremonial holding of hands by husband and wife, thus 
indicating the high and honoured position of the Roman Matron, 
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St. Ouen in Rouen (Mainly 14th Century). 
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By courtesy of the Burlington Magazine. 


Roman Marriage Scene. 
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and it is not by chance that this latter type was revived in the 
‘Sposalizio’, the Wedding of the Virgin Mary and Joseph by Perugino 
and Raffael. Such examples could be multiplied, and thus the statement 
that art history gives an unique and important aid to the study of 
history would be substantiated. The same applies to sociology and 
pyschology, where, for example, the importance of civic and pro- 
fessional pride in Roman society can be seen in the well-known tomb 
of the baker, M. Vergilius Eurysaces, while the psychological problems 
of productiveness can be illustrated by the facts of periodicity and 
change in the works of great artists like Michelangelo, Rubens, 
Rembrandt and others. The relationship between the ‘collective 
unconscious’ of a period and the creative artistic personality may be 
cons dered when comparing, for instance, the social status of the 
learned architect with that of the simple craftsman. 

If such problems are regarded not only as to the ‘academic’ value, 
as a collection of facts without spiritual context, but as an expression 
of human thought of suggestive value for the future, then they are an 
important means of understanding our own period and ourselves. 

Where the limits of art may be found and what the place of the 
applied arts may be constitutes another set of problems, especially 
since architecture is by its very nature an applied art, the art of building 
to a purpose. The border-line cases are those in which an unnecessary 
bridge crosses an artificial river, and such instances reveal the refined 
taste of a period where the links between the popular level of artistic 
consciousness and the artist are loosened, thus substituting for them 
the taste of refined and selected groups belonging to the higher 
classes of society. This is true of the 18th century in Europe as well 
as of Japan, where it can be seen how the taste of ruling minorities 
percolates into the lower social orders, and, deprived of its original 
social context, is even taken up abroad. So here again class relations 
and their working are illustrated in art. 

On the other hand, the quality which popular art may attain is 
shown in the Pieta groups, the Virgin Mary holding her dead son in 
an agony of misery, characteristic of the social situation in the 14th 
and 15th centuries on the Continent of Europe where ‘Black Death’, 
wars and famine decimated the population (Fig. 3). Here the psycho- 
logical importance of the Christian ‘discovery’ of the individual soul, 
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Fic. 3. From W. Passarge. Pieta, from Oestrich. (Beginning of the 15th Century.) 
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however humble, finds its expression and illustration. 

It can therefore be shown how art study may be an important aid 
in understanding history, sociology and psychology,which are all re- 
lated aspects of civilization. But, one may ask, isnot the direct approach 
to art even more valuable? What about the revelation of beauty as an 
educational asset? Indeed, could art not appeal directly to us through 
our senses it would not possess the documentary power hinted at 
above. It is the inseparable context of form and content which makes 
the strong appeal of art possible, its unity, which can be considered 
from differing standpoints but which can and should never be dis- 
solved. The timeless factor in artistic creation, which transcends its 
own period in its formal completeness, may appeal again and again 
to new generations, and cannot be over-estimated in an approach to 
art education. It is most clearly characterized by this quality of 
‘contemporary timelessness.’ 

In art education this formal element needs explaining and under- 
standing, and, it may be added, particularly in civilizations which, 
through Puritanism, have lost some of their natural and unrestrained 
self-expression. It is the element of form which makes this self- 
expression possible in art, and indeed the student should be encouraged 
towards understanding the variety of possible formal standards, 
which can only be approached each from its own standpoint. (In 
countries imbued with humanistic education preconceived notions 
are mostly of a classical character.) 

It has been the experience of the writer in various courses and 
countries, that whereas the young man who is frequently used 
to ‘making’ things has often a natural tendency to appreciate form 
as such, the young girl will often, through interest in ethical and moral 
problems, find it easier to understand the work of art from the side 
of its content.* That this need not be a universal or timeless experience 
may be well illustrated by the fact that in primitive civilizations it is 
frequently the women’s part to work in formally well-balanced 
geometrical patterns, whereas the men make the naturalistic drawings, 
stressing the content. It can thus be shown how fallacious many of 
the more superficial statements as to ‘women’s nature’ are. 

Another aspect of art appreciation may be understood by pointing 


* The writer would be pleased to have the views of readers on this subject. 
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to works in which the main theme is one of linear form or colour, 
and others where the motive is of primary importance. The approach 
to art should follow the working of the artist’s inspiration in its inti- 
mate correlation of content and form and its further documentary 
manifestations. At the same time it should encourage the student 
to a better understanding of the side of art more alien to his own 
nature, thus contributing to a broadening of his own personality. 

Three subjects are particularly neglected when stress is laid on the 
approach to art by self-practice: they are architecture and even more 
landscape- and town-planning, which remain artistically of the most 
basic importance, since they correlate and give the framework for 
such a number of other creative activities. To show the magic, prac- 
tical and ornamental roots of town-planning in Antiquity, the import- 
ance of the ‘planned’ in contradistinction to the ‘grown’ cities in the 
Middle Ages opens possibilities of insight which may attract even the 
commonly supposed uninterested and unsensitive person (Fig. 4). At 
the present time the replanning of an imperial city like London should 
not be left to a few specialists. Indeed, the questions of restoration 
against demolition, or of change of site, will not only be posed by 
the Wren churches which have suffered from the ‘blitz’ but will 
equally apply to living quarters and thus influence the alignment of 
streets and the whole life of the city. Indeed, these are universal 
problems, the solution of which greatly contributes to the formation 
of the world we live in, which—in a democracy—the citizens should 
frame substantially by their own will. 

One word may be added: in discussing art, music has been neg- 
lected in this paper, not only because its medium, tone, is a different 
one from the visual arts, but also because the lovers or potential 
students usually understand the importance of some study of the 
subject, so that the basis for a popular appreciation is not so remote 
as it is in the visual arts in this country. (The B.B.C. broadcasts on 
Sunday mornings by the late Sir Walford Davies are perhaps the most 
well-known examples of such an approach.) But in the visual arts 
this popular approach, although not entirely lacking, and well repre- 
sented by the B.B.C. series “The Artist in the Witness Box’ and even 
more by the Art Exhibitions arranged by the British Institute of 
Adult Education, can be widely improved from school curricula to 
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Fic. 4. Model plan of the Monastery of St. Gall. (About 820.) 


(Note the church with an Eastern and a Western chancel, two detached, round 
towers flanking the latter, the cloisters on the South side and the adjacent buildings.) 
The whole outlay is strongly influenced by classical traditions. 
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standards of university education. Professor Talbot Rice in his 
excellent little book on The Background of Art (London, 1939) has 
discussed the possibilities and the problems of broadening art educa- 
tion. He points to a special humanistic university course which should 
include art, history, geography, anthropology, psychology and, we 
would add, sociology. But even before such adjustments in the 
curricula are made, art history, if only as a subsidiary subject, especially 
for the study of history, could find a place in school teaching, and 
if understood in this way the place allotted to it by educational 
bodies like the Workers Educational Association and the different 
types of Extension Classes, may well be enlarged. Such a course 
might easily find in this country more popular support than is now 
usually envisaged, since it should not be forgotten that in the past 
and in medieval England especially, the creative powers of the nation 
found a valid expression in art. There is no reason to assume that 
even now a more widely prepared public may not give the artist a 
better atmosphere to work in, so that such an attitude may, directly 
and indirectly, help the artist in his work. By a more sympathetic 
appreciation, by a willingness to patronize his productions, the 
public can co-operate, and thus stimulate art, which in a democratic 
and individualistic society must be supported by the citizens and the 
public bodies elected by them. 

, By helping the artist, the art-loving public will literally help 
itself, thus contributing to stimulate inspiration and mutual contact 
in a more balanced society. This view is a contradiction of the one 
frequently voiced by psychoanalysts and some art historiansinfluenced 
by them (cp. O. Rank, Art and Artists, New York, 1932) who | 
state that art is nothing but the expression of the individual repressions 
of the artist. Such a view is easily refuted by the study of art history, 
which reveals types of civilization in which the artist is usually an 
esteemed and contented member of society, as for example in the 
Early Gothic period and the Italian Renaissance. By understanding 


the past, the understanding of the present and the future is made 


easier. A broadening of human experience is achieved which should 
diminish the tendency of succumbing to catch-words and prejudices 
in the sphére of art as well as in other spheres, thus contributing to 
the unit of civilization. 
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Education and the Army Unit 
Lance-CorporaL R. JAMES 


URING the last eight months I have been largely responsible 

for the educational policy of my Unit: for eight months I have 
arranged and taken part in lectures, debates, and talks. And at last I 
can see the first real results of all the work that has been put into the 
education scheme. I am by no means satisfied with the results—that 
would be virtually impossible in anything connected with education 
—but at least they are not too disappointing, and the experience I have 
gained will be more than useful in the preparation of our educational 
. programme for next winter. 

I had a rare advantage in being posted to a unit stationed in the 
town where I used to be a student, until the Army decided that I 
would make a better soldier than an economist. Perhaps they were 
right, but my years at the University provided the very contacts I 
needed when I began to arrange lectures for this Unit, which, inci- 
dentally, is quite a large one. The Commanding Officer of the Unit 
has always been a keen supporter of educational training, and I have 
always been able to rely on his backing for any arrangements I had 
provisionally made, a tremendous help when you’re just a very junior 
non-commissioned officer, trying to impose your ideas on a reluctant 
audience of regular N.C.O.s and young militiamen. 

The majority of the lectures have been arranged by the Regional 
Committee for Adult Education in H.M. Forces in this area, and it 
would be difficult to praise too highly the value of its work, and the 
assistance it lends so readily and immediately to inexperienced units. 
I know more than most people of the difficult conditions under which 
it often has to work, and that realization has always made me anxious 
to give their lecturers every possible assistance. The Committee has 
always given us a free hand to choose the lecturers we want to hear, 
and a real thread of continuity has resulted from this freedom. 

An average of eight lectures a month has been given for some 
time, and the support they have received has indicated that no definite 
preference exists with the great majority of the men for any one type 
of lecture. A small group asks consistently for travel talks; another 
group wants technical lectures, and the remainder aren’t quite certain 
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what they want. And so we mix them up, and provide at least one 
lantern lecture and travel talk each month, and one or two technical 
lectures—often on subjects connected with the work of the Unit. But 
one kind of lecture is universally popular, and it is a tribute to the 
lecturers that it should be so: A regular commentary on current 
international affairs is by far the most successful lecture of the month. 
I remember the first time that a talk of this kind was given; it was only 
our second lecture, and the Unit was still resisting rather half- 
heartedly our efforts to ‘educate’ them. The audience of about sixty 
N.C.O.’s and men drifted into the lecture room, quite prepared to 
be bored for the afternoon. But the lecturer had to spend half an 
hour afterwards answering their questions: the acid test was more than 
successful. The success of lectures and discussions of this kind is 
particularly reassuring, because it shows that the men are really 
beginning to think critically for themselves, and are not relying so 
implicitly as before on newspaper articles and ready-made opinions. 

The support with which almost every lecture has been received has 
been all the more remarkable in view of the fact that scarcely any of 
the men in the Unit had ever heard a lecture until last December. 
Many of our speakers have been University professors and senior 
lecturers; only a few of them have ever made the mistake of speaking 
above the heads of the audience. Only one made the far worse mistake 

, of talking down to his listeners; their resentment was only too ap- 
parent, although he scarcely seemed to notice it. Had he known a little 
more about soldiers he might not have been so smugly self-complacent 
after the lecture was over. 

Some of the reactions of the men are immediately apparent. Others 
only appear when you gain experience of watching their interest, or 
lack of it, during a lecture, and by talking casually to the men outside 
barracks. Most of our men come from my own age-group—the 
original Militia class—and they have formed the mainstay of the 
scheme. Many of the N.C.O.s, especially the seniors, are regular 
soldiers, often with long service in peace-time, and they have on the 
whole shown some hostility to the whole scheme. To them, the words 
‘Army Education’ are incompatible. Discipline is the sole foundation 
of the Ariny, and they say that discipline cannot be maintained if men 
are encouraged to think for themselves. How far the Army itself sup- 
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ports their views is shown by the attitude of the Army Council, which 
has throughout encouraged and urged the development of Army 
education. 

We have recently received an intake of an older age-group: most 
of the new men are between twenty-five and twenty-eight, and I have 
noticed with considerable interest that they are supporting the lectures 
with even more enthusiasm than the younger men who have heard all 
or most of the lectures which have been given to the Unit. They are 
keen on asking questions at the end of each lecture, and their interest 
promises to provide a welcome stimulus to the whole educational 
programme. 

Several debates have been arranged, both within the Unit, and with 
students from the University. These outside debates, especially when 
undergraduettes take part, have been far more popular than the ones 
arranged within the Unit. So far the results have been even, and 
we have an equal number of successes to our credit. Perhaps I should 
add, however, that the voting is often dependent upon the girl. Many 
men, I am sure, vote for the girl speakers—perhaps from courtesy, 
perhaps for some other reason. ‘Cherchez la femme,’ and you’ve won 
the debate! 

Looking back on the last eight months, I can find very little to 
regret: we have always followed a policy of slow development of 
interest in educational and other facilities, and it has proved to be 
the most successful method. Educational training should take a 
secondary place during the summer months, and during these months 
education officers have an opportunity of preparing new schemes for 
the coming months. Most of us have good reason to feel that we 
justify our existence in the world of army education, and we shall 
have even more reason if by this time next year an equal amount of 
progress has been made. Remembering the lessons and experiences of 
the past winter, I have no real doubts about our continued success 
during the coming months. 
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W E.A. Experimental Work with the A.T.S. 


FEW months ago one of the officers responsible for the training 

of the Searchlight Units of the A.T.S., approached the W.E.A. 
to see whether anything could be done to develop educational interest 
among women who were undergoing a short training course in the 
searchlight units. He had been appalled by his experience in the men’s 
searchlight units and had seen how interests could be undermined by 
the intense loneliness and isolation of the groups undertaking this 
work. He was anxious that these young women who had live and 
active minds should retain and develop their interests. 

The W.E.A. suggested that one of its tutors, Miss Agnes W. Smith, 
should spend some time among the women advising them how to 
develop their own social and educational activities even though they 
might be isolated. It was hoped that the experiment might have been 
carried on for a month or six weeks, but, unfortunately, the Unit 
could only spare the week from June 7th-14th, and the following 
represents what was done in that short period. 

It should be remembered that Miss Smith did not go to provide 
lectures, or even to develop formal education, but simply to demon- 
strate how these women could do things for themselves by co-operative 
effort. 

The A.T.S. group selected for the experiment was the S/L Training 
Unit at Hawton Road Camp, Newark, since when trained, the mem- 
bers of this group would probably be stationed in a somewhat isolated 
site where access to normal educational and recreational facilities 
might be difficult. The purpose of the week’s work was to discover 
whether educational and recreational activities could be added to the 
S/L work which this group of girls would be undertaking, the nature 
and extent of these activities, how best they could be fitted into 
a weekly programme, and to make arrangements for launching 
such a programme when the members had been trained and were 
on their new duties. Miss Smith was helped throughout by the friendly 
attitude and co-operation of the commanding officers who allowed 
her to make her investigations during the hours of the normal training 
programme. 

In turning her attention first to teaching and demonstration work, 
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she found the girls responded readily to lectures, discussions and 
practical demonstrations in netball and country dancing. She then 
tried to discover what educational and recreational interests they al- 
ready possessed, what fresh fields they would like to enter and, from 
that, to form definite groups which would meet regularly to pursue 
these interests. This produced a wide variety of general topics: 
sports, gardening, Arts and Crafts, books and newspapers, drama, 
music, natural science, shorthand and typing practice; and, in addition, 
there were smaller groups who wished to make further individual 
study of such subjects as psychology, the art of writing, engineering, 
medicine and nursing, shorthand and beauty culture. It was interesting 
to note how evenly the groups were distributed and how well they 
were supported. The signing-on was entirely voluntary, yet each 
member signed on for several activities, mostly of a varied kind. In 
each group, Miss Smith was able to make suggestions as to how it 
should work, how equipment and books could be procured, 
and, where necessary, to seek the co-operation of outside bodies and 
the Area Education Officer. 

She found that the problem of leadership, which might have 
proved a formidable one in an isolated unit, solved itself to a sur- 
prisingly gratifying degree. The enthusiasm of the A.T.S. members 
overcame the difficulty from the start. Those with talents or knowledge 
came forward, either at their own instance or that of their fellows, and 
for each group a committee was formed for organizing the work and 
stimulating the abilities of the less able members. The leaders were 
given special interviews when the work of their section was gone over 
in detail so that, if books and other equipment were forthcoming, the 
programme would be successfully inaugurated. It was, however, 
regrettable that time did not permit the training of the leaders or seeing 
them at work, and it must be admitted that this omission may militate 
against the successful completion of the various courses. 

Finally, a tentative programme was compiled and preparations 
made for launching the scheme. The Officer Commanding the Train- 
ing School gave his assurance that the plans would be adhered to and 
that a period of an hour and a half would be devoted to educational 
work each day. 

At the conclusion of her week’s investigation, Miss Smith felt that 
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some follow-up work should be undertaken after this preliminary 
survey, either to initiate the whole programme or to review its success 
after a week or two; and later, to redirect misguided enthusiasms 
or to substitute fresh interests for those which were hanging fire. 
This would be necessary since a scheme which looks foolproof on 
paper may be in practice difficult to carry out. On the whole, she was 
most surprised and pleased at the physical and mental energy shown 
by this group of A.T.S. members, by the variety of their interests and 
the extent of their knowledge. Their tastes and interests had only to 
be enquired into to be expressed; and the tentative arrangements 
made to meet them were enthusiastically welcomed. 

It is hoped that in a later issue of this Journal it will be possible to 
publish a further report of the outcome of this experimental work by 
Miss Smith and to give some account of how the scheme operates 
in practice. 


A Discussion on Adult Education 


Impington Village College, July 22th, 1941 
H. C. WILTSHIRE 


E had asked representatives of five different organizations to 
come and describe the nature of their work and the structure 
of their organization. We hoped that such a survey might show our 
students how wide is the field of adult education, and that discussion 
with their colleagues might give them stimulus and encouragement. 
It was the hottest of July’s Saturdays in a busy agricultural and 
horticultural region: a bad day and a bad time for such a meeting. 
We expected some forty people and were pleased, and a little dis- 
concerted, to welcome eighty. The discussion was not directed, but 
again and again it reverted to the question—what is the aim of adult 
education? Its use? Its purpose? Its sanction? Those are the two 
dominant impressions left by the meeting, an unexpected interest and 
an unexpected anxiety, a “concern” in both senses of the word. 
Here is a very brief account of the six speeches from which we took 
our lead, and of a few points of general interest raised in the discussion. 
Square brackets enclose comments which are merely asides, second 
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thoughts. We are in debt to the speakers, who gave their time most 
willingly. I hope they will forgive the brevity, and that I have not 
repaid them by perverting their views. 

G. H. Pateman on the University of Cambridge Board of Extra-Mural 
Studies. Its work reaches back to 1873 when adult education was 
offered to a wider but more diffuse audience, first through Extensions 
Lectures (sometimes drawing an audience of hundreds) and later 
through Tutorial Classes (small groups following consecutive courses 
of study). These were formed, at first, in urban and industrial areas, 
but more recently the Board has extended its facilities to rural areas. 
It is the great providing body, with its panel of Resident and Part- 
Time Tutors. As such it co-operates with the voluntary bodies (e.g 
the W.E.A. and the Settlements) and the statutory bodies (e.g. Local 
Education Authorities). Its ultimate object is to ensure that oppor- 
tunities of educational stimulus will be available to everyone, in town 
and country. 

Mrs. C. D. Rackham on the Workers’ Educational Association, Eastern 
District. Its structure is democratic, with the Branch as the unit 
choosing its studies and its tutors. It differs from the other organiza- 
tions in having an immediate and practical aim—to equip its members 
for labour, co-operative and trade union activities, and to secure the 
best in education for all. Its standards are those of the Universities; 
hence the maintenance of the Tutorial Class as the core of its work. 
Two divisions of opinion within it: should the Branches concern 
themselves more with social and recreational activities for those not yet 
ready for consecutive study? or would this lower standards? Does the 
attempt to avoid bias in teaching produce an over-critical and non- 
constructive habit of mind? or is unbiassed teaching a sine qua non. 
Laurance Ramsbottom (National Council of Social Service) and Miss 
D. M. Warrington (Cambridgeshire Rural Community Council) 
described the work of the Rural Community Councils. They are 
co-ordinating not providing bodies, doing pioneer work on behalf 
of the latter. The bases of their work are the local needs and interests 
of the village and the parish. Practice rather than study seems to be the 
first interest—singing, drama, first-aid, and the many handicrafts— 
education by hand and eye as well as by the ear-gate. Study is most 
naturally applied to affairs close home—local history and nature 
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study, the work of the Parish Council, the post-war re-organization 
of agriculture and rural life. Then later, and for a minority, the 
studies which we call cultural. In short the work is a missionary enter- 
prise, designed to bring people gradually to the state of thinking for 
themselves, and finding inspiration in the very difficulties with which 
it has to contend. 
William Hazelton on the Educational Settlements Association. Its 
inception in 1909 owed much both to the Adult School movement and 
to the W.E.A. It is both a providing body and a co-ordinating body. 
But its characteristic contribution to adult education is the idea of a 
home. The Settlement gives students social as well as intellectual life. 
It is run by a Council which gives full representation to the student 
body and to local interests, and each Settlement has a resident Warden 
as the inspiration of its work. There are now 27 Settlements, running 
767 classes with some 15,000 students. Their greatest successes have 
been in the special areas and among the industrial populations of 
large towns, though nothing in the nature of the institution need 
limit it ‘o work of that kind. They, with their associated Residential 
Colleges and the newer Village Colleges, are our nearest approach to 
the often adumbrated ideal of Colleges for the People. 
A. J. Parr (Impington Village College). In two respects the Village 
College is the rural equivalent of the Settlement: it, too, offers a home 
«as well as an organization for the provision of classes; and it, too, gives 
full representation to the student body. But its educational work is 
carried on within the framework of a Community Centre, for the build- 
ing houses also the local library, cinema, social club, etc. And, 
most important of all, it houses the Senior School for the area, with 
class and crafts rooms designed for the use of adults as well as children, 
and with the ’buses which bring children to school in the morning 
making the same journey to bring adults and adolescents to their clubs 
and classes in the evening. So it accommodates education as a life- 
process, based on the activities and social life of the local community. 
Both the similarities and the differences of approach revealed by | 
these speeches aroused interest. One saw, first, how much the institu- 
tions have in common in spite of their separate origins; chiefly how 
each has tacitly assumed a democratic structure, as if in accordance 
with a national habit so ingrained that it need hardly be expressed. 
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[The fihrerprinzip is not yet explicit in adult education as it is in 
Service of Youth organizations.] One saw the University reaching out 
to the parish meeting through the Board of Extra-Mural Studies and 
the parish meeting reaching out to the University through the Rural 
Community Council; and, in between, the W.E.A., the Settlement, and 
the rest. [And the space between still not filled—perhaps because the 
University is not really the end to which the parish meeting wants to 
reach.] Lastly, one saw the W.E.A. separated from the other institu- 
tions by the clear and immediate social purpose which gives it so much 
of its strength, and the Settlements and the Colleges separated from 
the others by their possession of a permanent building. 

The discussion, like all discussions, wandered. That was partly 
because we did not strictly limit its field and partly because the meeting 
was such a mixed one. (We had planned a consumers’ conference, but 
a quarter of those present were producers.) Naturally enough, part of 
it was occupied with getting information from the speakers about the 
organization of their work, and need not be reported here. But here 
are the main points of controversy upon which the discussion rested. 
They are concerned with familiar problems which, fortunately, are 
continually being re-discovered and re-stated. 

The Gap. How are we to bridge that gulf, crossed by only one in a 
hundred, between the end of education at school and the beginning of 
adult education? Service of Youth is at work in the gap: should it not 
be in closer contact with organized adult education? In support of 
which it was pointed out how often those men most active in adult 
education and most conscious of social responsibility would be found 
to have passed through the Scout movement. [Probably there will 
always be a gap, for adolescence is so occupied with personal adjust- 
ment (sexual and social) that there is little energy to spare for other 
matters. But we certainly aggravate the problem by our refusal to see 
education as a whole, by our acceptance of school as the normal form 
of education and of adult education as an extension of school for the 
enthusiasts or a consolation prize for the unlucky. I have been im- 
pressed by the fact that at Impington Village College, where an attempt 
is made to see education as a process that normally goes on throughout 
life, three-quarters of the children leaving the Senior School come back 


to evening activities. ] 
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Cultural v. Vocational and Manual v. Intellectual Studies. The feeling 
was strong that adult education had tended to withdraw itself from 
vocational teaching and to despise or patronize the handicrafts, and 
that a result of this had been the weakening of the appeal of adult 
education generally and the reduction of vocational training to the 
mere preparation for an examination. The matter was not fully talked 
out. But plainly those who want to study plumbing or practice wood- 
work have a grievance, and feel that they have been treated as inferiors. 
[Is it pedantic to point out that there are cultural and vocational motives 
for study, but no purely cultural or vocational studies? One may study 
philosophy for profit and plumbing for pleasure. Both can be taught 
in such a manner that they affect the whole man, and not merely that 
part of him which he takes to work. But not while we talk of ‘cultural’ 
and ‘vocational’ studies and house one in one building and one in 
another. 

The Payment of Teachers. Adult students are largely dependent upon 
part-time teachers, Too many of these bring to the work, naturally 
enough, only part-time attention. The missionary work (informal 
groups, single lectures, classes which will probably fail) is paid poorly 
or not at all. I think there was a little embarrassment at this introduc- 
tion of a problem that might be regarded as professional. But the case 
remained unanswered. [It seems to me unanswerable. Under present 
gonditions the pioneer groups (the most important and the most 
difficult) tend to be taken by those with less experience and reputation, 
and the advanced groups by those with more. The self-sacrifice of 
those who work for nothing and of those full-time officers and tutors 
upon whom pioneer work largely depends does not redress the 
balance.] 

The Purpose of Adult Education. Discussion turned more than once 
’ to this question and revealed a deep sense of unease, a desire for some 
simple justification of adult education which would give it social sanc- 
tion and approval. It was expressed in many ways: in criticism of its 
apparent pointlessness and of the freedom to hop about from one 
subject to another (“We did economics last year so we’re going to do 
art this’); in a desire to harness adult education to the chariot of 
economic reform and social reconstruction; in a demand for a clear 
statement of aims and a more organized and consecutive curriculum. 
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[How reluctantly one abandons, even hypothetically, the libertarian 
attitude to adult education. Can it be true that our liberal education 
should be built round an illiberal core? How Wellsian it sounds—‘The 
Citizen’s Education: A Minimum Course of Study for Adults.’ Yet we 
draw up curricula for children. Do we know enough about men and 
about society to draw up a minimum curriculum for adults? I do not 
know whether it could be done. But I am sure that if it were done the 
effect on adult education generally would be immensely invigorating.] 

My impression was of a situation in which words like ‘culture’ and 
‘liberal education’ are no longer of much avail. In the last century they 
had an enormous prestige value, without which adult education could 
hardly have developed. They have it no longer; they are no longer 
accepted as ultimate values, needing no definition; and we are the 
rakes of the second generation, living on a capital which is not being 
replaced. 

Our meeting was a small and a very mixed one. Its main business was 
inquiry: it passed no resolutions and made no discoveries. But it did 
reveal a need. If anyone could have stood up and given the word 
‘culture’ a content which would meet the needs and appeal to the 
imagination of ordinary people he would have been greeted with very 
great enthusiasm indeed. 


The Future of The Public Schools 
J. H. SIMPSON 


T is agreed by many people whose opinions about the Public 

Schools are in other respects sharply divided that their future is a 
matter of national importance. Their social and political influence is 
out of all proportion to the number of boys whom they educate, and a 
radical change in their composition or organization would inevitably 
mean a change in the structure of English social life. The issues in- 
volved are, therefore, far-reaching, and this article scarcely attempts 
more than to suggest a number of preliminary questions which, I 
believe, ought to be answered before any policy is formulated in a 
matter in which many conflicting loyalties, prejudices and convictions 
are deeply concerned. 
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The term Public Schools is, as everyone knows vague, and mis-_ 
leading. In using it I do not include all those schools of which the 
headmaster is a member of the Headmasters’ Conference, nor, cer- 
tainly, all those whose social ambitions have induced them, sometimes 
rather absurdly, to claim the title during the past 20 years. I mean 
the schools, numbering perhaps about 50, of which the fees amount to 
some £150 or more per annum, and of which it is an essential part of 
their character that they are boarding schools. It is true that many of 
them admit day boys in some cases in considerable numbers. Never- 
theless, the public think of them, and rightly, as essentially non-local 
schools, and most Public School men would agree that with the 
passing of the boarding school the Public School in the form which 
they recognize would go too. 

Recent discussion of the future of the Public School in the Journal 
of Education and elsewhere has shown how widely divided are the 
opinions of those engaged in education. The beliefs and prejudices of 
other sections of the general public are equally conflicting, and are 
apt to be expressed less temperately. Indeed, it is the most unfortunate 
feature of this controversy that, by reason of the heat which it so often 
engenders, it impedes the clear consideration of how best to embody in 
our educational system a principle that may rightly be called demo- 
cratic, and yet is probably acceptable to many whose attachment to 
democracy is somewhat tenuous. That principle is that the school to 
which a child goes should be chosen for him on educational grounds 
alone, and not for reasons that are social or financial. In other words, 
that he should go to the school which best gives scope for his particular 
aptitudes and best provides for his particular needs. The Public School 
controversy obscures consideration of this problem in two ways. The 
extreme conservatives in defence of the Public Schools complacently 
refuse to recognize any virtues in a system other than their own, with- 
out troubling to enquire whether that system may not contain elements 
that are of their nature exclusive, and, therefore, incompatible with any 
genuinely popular education. The extreme opponents are often so 
blinded by ignorance or jealousy as to refuse to recognize that there 
may be elements in Public School education which, if they could be 
imported into other schools would be wholly beneficial. To anyone 
desiring to see this problem in the light of what is good for the nation, 
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rather than of what is good for one social class or another, there is a 
continual temptation to cry ‘a plague on both your houses.’ 

From the point of view of the Public Schools the practical and 
immediate problem is how to avoid a financial disaster which, except 
for the wealthiest, may mean extinction. The causes of this position 
are well known— increased and increasing taxation, a lower birth rate, 
the greater academic and athletic prominence of the better-known 
grammar schools, and, in some cases, dislocation due to the War. 
No doubt in the past 20 years there has sometimes been unwise 
stewardship, and an absurdly optimistic interpretation of a temporary 
boom. There has certainly been an extremely unwise disinclination to 
reduce the cost of Public School life by cutting out traditional and 
unnecessary amenities. But in the main the Public Schools can say that 
their present misfortunes are due to causes over which they have had 
no direct control. 

From the point of view of the nation the problem is how far, and on 
what grounds, it is justifiable to incur a large expenditure of public 
money to keep these schools in existence; for without this expenditure 
many of them will come to an end. Some may escape by the admission 
of more day boys, and there may even be a few voluntary amalgama- 
tions, but these measures will not save the majority. The request will 
be for aid in the form of grants paid directly by the Board of Education, 
and not through or by a Local Education Authority, and this for two 
reasons. The authorities of the Public Schools will claim that, as their 
contribution in the past has been national rather than local, they should 
not in any way be placed under the control of bodies whose policy is 
necessarily determined by local needs and conditions, and they will feel 
that in dealing with the central department they are more likely to be 
in contact with officials imbued with, or sympathetic to, their own 
traditions. 

At this point it is necessary to remove one possibility of dangerous 
misunderstanding. It is sometimes represented that financial assistance 
given directly by the State to the Public Schools, in payment of, for 
example, the salaries of their staffs, would be somehow analogous to 
the support given to voluntary Public Elementary Schools by Local 
Education Authorities since the Act of 1902. Very little reflection 
ought to show that there is in fact no analogy between the two cases. 
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It is of the essence of the compromise of 1902 that the voluntary 
school, though its premises are the responsibility of its own managers, 
is a Public Elementary School in the same sense as the school provided 
by the Local Authority, that it is in no sense exclusive, and that under 
the same Code of Regulations it has the same scale of salaries, curri- 
culum and conditions of admission as other elementary schools. It was 
an essential factor, too, in the compromise of 1902 that the State re- 
ceived a very substantial return for the money spent on keeping the 
voluntary schools alive—a return which consisted not only in the 
settlement of a tiresome religious controversy, but in the continued 
supply by voluntary effort of an immense number of school ‘places’ 
which otherwise it would itself have had to provide. 

What adequate return would the State receive for keeping alive the 
Public Schools in anything like their present form? It would scarcely 
be content with the knowledge that it had preserved something upon 
which one section of the population put a value that to others seems 
quite exorbitant. ‘Is it sensible,’ quotes the Christian News-Letter of 
August, 1940, ‘to destroy fine things just because everybody cannot 
enjoy them?’ But the question is not one of active destruction, it is 
whether the many should pay to preserve what is in fact a social 
privilege of the relatively few. Nobody who knows anything of Eng- 
lish history during the past hundred years can dispute the services 
which the Public Schools have rendered during that period. 

‘Somewhere,’ to quote from one of the most outspoken attacks on 
these schools recently published, ‘between 1880 and 1905 the Public 
Schools were adapted to a purpose. They produced the type and 
generated the spirit which were necessary for that moment on the 
contemporary premiss of Empire.’ 

But past achievements do not justify their remaining in the position 
of the spoilt children of the nation. Against anything that they now 
contribute, or are likely in their present form to contribute, to the 
nation must be set all that the nation loses from its service owing to 
their immense social prestige, which gives their old boys privileged 
access to positions of authority and influence; all the great reservoir 
of ability and character that is never allowed to supply those positions 


1 Barbarians and Philistines: Democracy and the Public Schools, by T. C. Worsley. 
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through lack of the right kind of educational, or rather social, oppor- 
tunity. There must be set, too, the fact that the very existence of the 
Public Schools, as they now are, keeps the different social classes 
ignorant of one another, aggravates misunderstanding to an extent 
which Public School men commonly do not realize, and makes our 
national system of secondary education unjust and anomalous. 

But cannot the present form of these schools be changed, so that 
there would be a genuine return to the State in an extension of their 
benefits to large sections of the population? That question is often 
asked, both by the non-Public School man who says, ‘if they have a 
good thing, they ought to be made to share it,’ and by the con- 
scientious Public School man, half-ashamed of his privileged position, 
who says, ‘We know that we have a good thing, and we should like to 
share it.’ 

But what is ‘it’? Is ‘it’ something which in fact can be shared, or 
on the contrary something which can proceed only from certain social 
and economic conditions and is necessarily exclusive? Both those who 
defend and those who attack the Public Schools should consider 
whether the ‘climate of opinion’ in which their boys are brought up at 
home does not commonly assume a radical difference between ‘us’ and 
‘them,’ and whether this assumption is not strengthened by the 
‘climate’ which they find at school. No doubt in certain forms of 
society this question would not arise. The exclusiveness or separate- 
ness of the schools would be a merit, and the State would be held to get 
a full return for its expenditure in the training of leaders. Indeed, until 
quite lately the two words ‘leadership’ and ‘character’ have been held 
in some Public School circles to be an adequate answer to all awkward 
criticism. But the former word is now a little fly-blown. Its associations 
have become disagreeable. There is, too, a widely spread doubt 
whether, even if the Public Schools have produced the right kind of 
leaders in the past hundred years, they are likely to produce the leaders 
whom this country will require in future. What, it asked, is this 
abstract quality of leadership? Is there any evidence that those who 
possess it can be selected at so early an age as 12 or 13? Moreover, 
in modern specialized society will not leadership increasingly have 
to be leadership combined with knowledge, often knowledge of a 
highly professional or technical kind? Finally, is there not truth in the 
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words of John Strachey that ‘the whole democratic attempt is impos- 
sible except upon the basis of a strong faith held in common both by 
leadersand led,’ and is this faith likely to be fostered by educating the 
different social classes in ignorance of one another? 

Before we can determine whether the special values or advantages 
of Public School education can be made available for larger sections of 
the nation, a distinction must be drawn between those qualities of a 
representative Public School man which are due to a certain kind of 
school, and those which are due to a certain kind of home. The school 
(including his preparatory school) is a boarding school, of which he 
has been a member from 8 or 9 to 18 or 19. The home, whatever 
else may be its attributes, is one of which the annual income can be 
thought of as generally not less, and often much more, than £1,000. 
The analysis would be easier if there were a large class of men from 
what may be called Public School homes but educated in a different 
type of school, with whom the generality of Public School men could 
be compared. 

What is it, in a few words, that the Public School man has which is 
worth having and which is often missed by others who have been 
educated differently? 

First, he is free from any sense of social inferiority. He has no feel- 
ing that there is a master class, of which the members start with some 
advantage over him. He is, therefore, apart from individual idiosyn- 
crasies, more confident and adaptable in his dealings with his fellow- 
men, and less prone to certain mean habits of thought and action which 
come from an attitude to life that is primarily defensive. 

Secondly, in spite of all that may be said about upper middle class 
Philistinism, he comes from a home which is likely to have wider 
interests and to know more of ‘the great world’ than the homes of his 
less prosperous fellow-countrymen. With some diffidence one may 
say that it is likely to be a more cultured home. He will, therefore, in 
some respects be more adept in the art of living. Frequently, too, it is a 
home with a tradition of disinterested public service. 

Thirdly, he has spent a number of years away from his parents as a 
member of a society of boys, largely organized by boys themselves and 
embodying their standards and conventions. It is for the psychologists 
and anthropologists to tell us how far this kind of life is ‘natural’ at a 
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certain stage of adolescence, and how far it contributes to growth of 
the individual in social tact, public spirit, and a health independence of 
character. Certainly it can be misused, and its misuse can very seriously 
hinder boys from emerging from a kind of retarded adolescence into 
normal manhood. Nevertheless, young men who have never been 
away from home at school before the age of 18 have often missed 
something that would have been greatly to their benefit—something 
very closely connected with stability and integration of character as 
well as with more superficial qualities. 

There is a fourth point, not always sufficiently recognized. Many 
Pubiic Schools are either in the heart of the country or so placed that 
the peace of the countryside is easily accessible. Few boys are not the 
better for being removed for a time from urban conditions, though the 
rules and discipline of schools do not always enable them to take full 
advantage of the country even when it is at their doors. 

Fifthly, the Public School man has almost always been in contact 
with a definite tradition of religious worship and religious teaching. 
‘Public School religion’ has had deservedly many critics, but at its 
worst it has at least included the suggestion that spiritual values should 
come first. 

Sixthly, the Public School man has—not alone, but more than most 
other men—a justifiable satisfaction springing from a conscious pride 
in his school. He knows that it has definite and sometimes long 
traditions, and is loyally supported by its old boys. His parents and 
their friends have an unquestioning belief in it. Very often he knows 
that his parents have sacrificed a great deal to send him to that 
particular school. 

Finally, he has a certain kind of esprit de corps, a sense of loyalty to 
his own kind, and a duty to preserve their codes and values. At its 
worst this lends itself to some of the worst kinds of snobbery; at its 
best it is purified by a spirit of noblesse oblige, a sense of responsibil- 
ity for those who are in some way or other inferior or less fort- 
unate. 

The question to be resolved is whether the qualities and advantages 
summarized above can be so far extended by the expenditure of grants 
to preserve or extend the Public Schools that the expenditure can be 
justified. Clearly the first two cannot be extended by any reorganization 
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the home. 

How far homes of the kind indicated will continue to exist depends 
not upon any educational changes, but upon the general economic 
and social changes after the War. In so far as the qualities are virtues 
which one class of boy can inculcate in another (receiving, of course, 
something in return) it may fairly be asked whether this could not be 
done, and is not in fact continually being done, in the best day schools. 
Would not those schools gain immeasurably in many different ways 
from the presence not only of the boys who at present going to board- 
ing schools but of their masters? School education is a double pro- 
cess. The school helps to make the boy, but the boy—and he alone 
—most certainly helps to make the school. 

Of the other advantages the fifth and sixth will, no doubt, be pro- 
vided in increasing measure as the traditions of the newer secondary 
schools become more established. To a large extent their prestige 
would increase automatically as the Public Schools declined. Sooner or 
later, too, there will have to be a solution of the religious problem in 
secondary education, and if the solution is favourable to the conception 
of anything that can properly be called Christian education, the 
secondary school will have to have better facilities for corporate wor- 
ship than at present, either within its own chapel or elsewhere. It will 
be recognized increasingly that, apart from dormitories, the require- 
ments of a boarding and a day school are far more nearly identical than 
is now commonly supposed. 

The quality which I mentioned last is clearly not one that can be 
extended, for it is of its nature exclusive. Most people would find no 
place for it in the modern world, holding that all that is best in it could 
be included in a sense of social responsibility based on a quite different 
conception of society. 

This brief and imperfect analysis suggests that when we have 
elirninated those of the Public School virtues and qualities which can 
never be extended because they are either essentially exclusive or de- 
pend upon a certain kind of home, and when we have further elimin- 
ated those which could perfectly well be inculcated in an enlightened 
day school, we are left only with those derived from the fact of the 
boarding school, and in a lesser degree, the boarding school in a 
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particularly favourable environment. If that conclusion is sound, it has 
a decisive bearing on the question whether any adequate advantage can 
accrue to the State from expenditure upon the Public Schools. Only 
the extension of the benefits on a really large scale would constitute an 
adequate return. Except as a salve for tender consciences, there is little 
to be said for the suggestion that the Public Schools—governed, 
staffed and organized as they are—should admit a small number of 
boys from the elementary schools. The latter would very likely remain 
for the most part a class-conscious minority. Some would become 
‘more royalist than the King’; others would make the worst of both 
worlds. If the boys were selected on ability alone, it would be widely 
felt that the classes from which they came were being gradually 
deprived of their natural leaders, and the secondary schools would 
complain. If any other basis were adopted, the difficulties of selection 
would be insuperable. 

I am not arguing that the boy from the elementary school is incap- 
able of acquiring in a boarding school the more valuable of the 
‘Public School virtues.’ On the contrary, for 12 years at Rendcomb 
College I watched him doing so. But that was in conditions carefully 
planned for a definite purpose, and very different from those of the 
traditional Public School. 

No sane person would advocate the extension of the boarding 
system to cover the whole field of secondary education. The expense 
would be stupendous, even if parents would consent. But I believe that 
we are far too ready to assume that the benefits of residential schools 
depend upon residence for a period of some 5 or 6 years, or even 
more. We argue from the system with which we are familiar. But it 
would be of great interest if a number of psychologists were consulted 
as to the minimum time necessary to produce the primary advantages 
of the closely-knit life of the boy society (they might not, of course, 
agree that the alleged advantages were real) and at what stage of 
growth that kind of life was most desirable. If their conclusions could 
be compared with those of a number of practical and unbiased school- 
masters with experience of boarding schools, camps managed by day 
schools, scout troops and similar bodies, it is possible that the result 
might be rather startling, and that both bodies might agree that a 
period of a year or even 6 months in right conditions and under 
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expert supervision would have a lasting effect of the highest value. 
This points to one possible use for some of the existing Public 
Schools if it is impossible for them to continue as they are, or to turn 
themselves into day schools with or without grants from the Board of 
Education. Other attractive suggestions have been, and will be, made, 
and I make this one only in the barest outline. Could they not become 
under some kind of authority created for the purpose—not perhaps 
under the existing separate Local Education Authorities—reception 
schools, to which boys from day schools would be transferred for 
periods, say, of 6 months at a certain stage in their school course? 
I picture them as probably coming in groups of 2 or 3 parallel 
forms at a time, probably at about the age of 14 or 15, bringing 
with them 2 or 3 subject masters and perhaps 1 house master 
with special experience. They would live in the simplest conditions, 
and be responsible for most of their domestic service. At the 
school they would find a small nucleus of permanent staff to deal 
with certain sides of the administration, perhaps to conduct the reli- 
gious services, and to exercise a general control. A large school would 
thus contain at any one time in its different houses contingents from a 
number of secondary schools. In a very real sense it would have a 
tradition of its own, though not shaped as at present, and it would be a 
tradition shared by thousands and not by hundreds. If it is argued that 
gt best only a small number of secondary schools throughout the 
country would reap the benefit, I would reply that every secondary 
school eventually should have attached to it some kind of camp or 
quasi-camp buildings, where something similar to what I have sug- 
gested might be carried out, though the conditions would normally be 
less favourable than those provided by the existing boarding schools. 
The financial and administrative difficulties of any scheme of this 
kind may seem at first sight prohibitive. I believe that, given a real 
belief in the value of residence, they would not be insuperable. 
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